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A THEOLOGICAL TRACTATE ON THE DIVINITY 
OF THE SON, FROM PARIS MS B.N, LAT. 653. 


MS Paris B. N. lat. 653, written towards the close of the eighth 
century in Northern Italy, and possibly at Verona,' contains a unique 
anonymous expansion of Pelagius’s commentary on the Epistles of 
St Paul. For the most part the additional comments are of somewhat 
similar compass to the brief notes of Pelagius himself. But here and 
there throughout the manuscript we find much longer interpolations. 
I have already recovered from it three portions of a lost work of 
Pelagius himself, the De Libero Arbitrio, with the author’s name 
attached.* A fourth interpolation, this time anonymous, I ventured 
to publish in the JourNaAL for July 1913 under the title, ‘The Com- 
monitorium of Fulgentius of Ruspe on the Holy Spirit." No published 
criticism of my view has come to my notice. One or two scholars have 
suggested privately that, if it be not by Fulgentius, it at any rate belongs 
to the same mi/iew. I have hoped in vain for an expression of opinion 
from Dr O. Friebel, the author of a useful monograph on the style of 
the admitted works of Fulgentius. Dom Donatien de Bruyne, O.S.B., 
in an unpublished paper, with a copy, of which he favoured me, has 
expressed the view that the tractate could be regarded, with more reason, 
as an extract from the lost books of Pelagius’s De Fide Trinitatis. 

It cannot be said that an examination of the language of the treatise, 
side by side with the vast collections made for the Zhesaurus Linguae 
Latinae at Munich, which I was most courteously permitted to inspect 
in July or August 1913, has led to a definite conclusion for or against 
my view. The word efficientia (p. 484, |. 29) is quoted once from 
Fulgentius, but occurs often in Hilary, and is also found in Jerome 
(e. g. epist. 120, § 12, p. 514, |. 17 ed. Hilberg) in the same connexion 
as in our passage. Again, the word omnifotentia (p. 486, |. 34) is found 


' See W. M. Lindsay Notae Latinae (Cambridge 1915) p. 471. 

2 Published in the Proceedings of the British Academy vol. ii pp. 435-439 
(=27-31); Journal of Theological Studies vol. xii (1910-1911) pp. 34 f; ef. vol. xiv 
(1912-1913) p. 481 n. 

3 Vol. xiv pp. 481-488. 
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oftener in Fulgentius than elsewhere, but occurs already in Hilary and 
others, as well as in Cassiodorus, &c. But probamentum (p. 488, 1. 2), 
though found as early as Ambrosiaster and Pacian, is not cited from 
Fulgentius ; and the same is true of praesumptiue (p. 488, |. 8), which 
can be traced back as far. I have found another instance of the same 
form of Matt. xxviii 19 (see p. 482) in Fulgentius, namely in Migne 
P. L. \xv 506. It is instructive also to compare Migne pp. 716 ff 
with the tractate as a whole. If the extract be by Pelagius, why did 
the scribe not indicate the fact, as in the three other cases, by adding 
the name? On the other side, however, I can make Dom de Bruyne 
a present of a very striking parallel with genuine words of Pelagius :— 


Tractate : 
p. 488, ll. 7 ff. 
Quid inueniri iniquius potest 
quam simpliciter me credere nolle 


Pelagius ap. Augustin. : 
De Natura et Gratia 37, 44. 
Credamus igitur quod legimus et 
quod non legimus nefas credamus 


quod lego, et praesumptiue credere _adstruere. 
uelle quod non lego ? 


Leaving the final decision in this matter of authorship to a later 
period, I wish here to print another tractate or fragment, which is 
undoubtedly by the same author as that with which we have been 
dealing, whosoever he may have been. This piece is, like the other, 
anonymous. It occurs on ff. 108 v-r10 v of the same MS, immediately 
after the undoubted Pelagian comment on 1 Cor. viii 6, and is intro- 
duced in the same simple way as the other, by the word AZiter. 
A cursory comparison of the language of the two tractates will at 
once shew the identity of authorship. Denegent (p. 133, 1. 5, &c. = 
p. 488, 1. 4), seripturarum lestimoniis (p. 133, |. 5 =p. 487, 1. 13), tlud... 
propheticum (p. 133, |. 7 = p. 483, |. 28 ud Dautticum), deitatem (p. 133, 
1.11, p.134, l. 23, p- 135, l. 15 = p. 486, ll. 10, 31, 34), muncupari (p.133,1. 12, 
&c. = p. 485, |. 31), deati apostoli (p. 133, 1. 12 = p. 486, |. 4), eutdentius 
(p. 134, 1. 8, &c. = p. 486, 1. 12), unam atgue eandem (p. 134, |. 8, &c. 
= p. 484, |. 6, p. 485, |. 30), certe beginning a clause (p. 134, 1. 11 = 
p- 484, |. 37), “on igttur (p. 134, |. 14, &c. = p. 484, |. 24), conprobandam 
(p. 134, l. 23 =p. 486, 1. 13), deus... adorandus (p.135, 1. 9 = p. 487,1. 37), 
idem, beginning its clause (p. 135, l. 9, &c. = p. 483, 1. 33), conueniunt 
(p. 135, 1. 13, &c. = p. 488, |. 3), sine dudio (p. 135, |. 13 = p. 483, |. 1), 
proprie(p.135,1. 16 = p. 485,1.6), conpetunt (p.135, l. 17, &c. = p. 485, 1. 1), 
diligenter, quaeso te, lector, attende (p. 135, 1. 23 = p. 487, 1. 4), 
et reliqua (p. 135, 1. 27 = p. 486, 1. 8), contendant (p. 135, |. 33, &c. = 
p. 485, 1.6), guisnam (p. 135, 1.33 =p. 484, |. 27), procul dudbio (p. 136, 1. 1 
= p. 484, |. 38, p. 485, 1. 12), 4am... quam (p. 136, ll. 2-3 =p. 485, ll. 30- 
31, p. 487, ll. 19, 39), #/ud anticipatory (p. 136, 1. 7 = p. 486, 1. 22), fas 
non (p. 136, 1. 14 = nefas p. 487, |. 35). 
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It will be admitted that this is a long list, considering the brevity of 
the present document. It is right, however, to call attention to the fact 
that, while in the previously published document consudbstantialis (p. 484, 
Il. 19, 23) is the word used, and in this it is consubstantiuus (p. 136, 1. 14), 
yet Tertullian and Marius Mercator use both words. 

The quotations from scripture in the present document are fewer 
in number and perhaps of inferior interest to those found in the previous 
tractate. A number of them are short, and can be passed over as not 
disagreeing with the Vulgate text. There remain about eight, which 
are worthy of closer study. 

Esai. xliii 10 fuit alius Old-Latin: est formatus deus zg. 

xlv 14 This verse, either in whole or in part, is habitually 
employed as a proof-text by writers on the Divinity 
of our Lord from Tertullian downwards. A study 
of the numerous passages given by Sabatier will shew 
to what group our citation inclines. Certain variants 
without special significance are here unmentioned, in 
order to throw the significant variants into greater relief. 

haec dicit dominus 

fatigata est Aegyptus 

et negotiatio Aethiopum 

et Saba (Sabai) uiri excelsi 

5 ad te transgredientur (-untur) 

et tui erunt serui 

et post te ambulabunt 

uincti conpedibus 

et adorabunt te 

10 et in te precabuntur 
quia (quoniam) in te deus est 
et non est deus alius 
praeter te. 

Every one of these characteristic variants is to be found in the 
Cyprianic form of the verse (Hartel 68). At the same time the writer 
of our tractate did not copy the citation from the Zestimonia; for in 
1. 1 Cyprian has sic for haec, and dominus deus sabaoth for dominus, and 
in 1. 4 he has Sadaim and alti respectively. In every other respect the 
two citations agree absolutely. The detailed evidence for the significant 
variants is as follows :— 


2. fatigata est Cyfr. : laborauit /7/i/. Vict-Af.’ Ambr. Hier. Ps- 
Vigil. 
1 A most independent quoter, who, when he uses a Latin Bible at all, appears 
to employ a European text. 
K2 








| 
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5. transgredientur Cypr. : transibunt Zert. Hil. Faustin. Ambr. Hier. 
Ps- Vigil. 
: transient Greg.-Z//ib. 
7- ambulabunt Cyr. : sequentur Zert. Hil. Faustin. Ambst. Ambr. 
Hier. Ps- Vigil. 
8. uincti conpedibus Cyfr.: alligati uinculis 4/77. Faustin. Ambst. Amor. 


Ps- Vigil. 

10. precabuntur Cyfr. : deprecabuntur //i/. Faustin. Ambst. Ambr. 
Greg.-Tllib. Ps- Vigil. 

12. alius Cyfr. : om. Hil. Faustin. Ambst. Ambr. Hier. 


The evidence points clearly to Africa, or to Spain, the daughter of 
Africa, as the origin of our fragment. It is not, however, favourable to 
the authorship of Fulgentius, unless we suppose that he used two totally 
different types of text at different times; for Sabatier notes that in his 
citation of this verse Fulgentius resp. c. Arian. pp. 66, 67 agrees exactly 
with Ambrose de fide lib. i (tom. ii p. 4484). Of course Fulgentius 
may have taken the citation bodily from Ambrose. 

Bar. iii 36-38 is like the previous citation, in that it constantly occurs 
in such a context as we have here. Also there is little doubt that so 
well known a passage was quoted sometimes from an earlier author, 
sometimes from memory. It is not possible to distinguish two branches 
of readings so easily as in the last case. ‘The most significant renderings 
would appear to be :— 
aestimabitur Amdést. ug Aug. Fulg.: deputabitur Cypr. Hil. austin. 

Greg -lilib. Ps-Fulg. Vigil. 3. 
: reputabitur Amdr. Rufin. 
alius Cypr.ug Ambr. Aug. 4 1’s-Prosp.: alter Hil. Ambst. Rufin. Aug. $ 


Ps-Fulg. Vigil. 4 Ps- Vigil. 
absque Cyfr. Ps-Prosp. Ps-Fulg.Vigil.: ad Hil. Ambst. Rufin. Paulin. 
Cassiod. Nol. Aug. § Fulg. § Vigil. 4 
Ps- Vigil, 


: praeter /iddg. $. 
: aduersus ug 
eo Rufin. Ps-Prosp. Ps-Fulg. : illo Cypr. Faustin. Greg-lilib. 
Vigil.4 Cassiod. 
:eum fil, Ambst. ug Rujfin. 
Paulin,-Noi, Aug. 4 Fulg, 
Vigil. 4 Ps-Vigil. 
: illum cod-Sang. Fulg. }. 
inuenit cod-Sang. Cypr. Hil. Faustin.: adinuenit Ambst. vg Amor. 
Greglhiie Aug. Ps-Prosp.  Fulg. 3. 
Ps-Fulg. Ps- Vigil. 
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iustitiae unique, and probably an error: prudentiae Cypr. Faustin. Greg.- 
lib. Aug. Ps-Prosp. Ps-Fulg. 
: scientiae Hil, Ambst. 
? : disciplinae cod-Sang. ug Amor. 
Filg. 3.. 
Our text might be described as late African. It bears no close rela- 
: tion either to the Old-Latin text printed with the Vulgate, or to the text 
aes employed by Fulgentius. 
John vi 29 eum; unique? : in eum, cefert. 
Rom. xi 34 » eius consiliarius unique? —: consiliarius eius (eéc.); 
see Wordsworth-White. 
35 ei mé Tert. $ Hil. 4 Orig.lat. : illi og 
) illi dgm? Tert. Cypr. Hil.3 : ei ug 
; 1 Cor. ii8 maiestatisd Ambst. Pelag. etc.: gloriae vg 
/ 2 Thess. ii 16 et (2°) om, g z (ed. Buchanan) : Aadent ug Pelag, etc. 
Ambst., cod, et comm, Vigil. 3. 
Ps-Hier. coda. 
Apoc. i 8 haec Orig.-/at. : om. ug elt. 


These references favour an origin identical with that of the others 

previously examined, but they are not so favourable to Fulgentius as 
; the author, Perhaps further fragments may turn up, which will help us 
) to determine the origin of these tractates with greater certainty. 


A. SOUTER. 


De eo uero quod solent dicere, UNUM DEUM PATREM ab apostolo 
praedicari, propter illud, quod ad Corinthios scriptum est: UNUS DEUS 
PATER, EX QUO OMNIA, ET UNUS DOMINUS IESUS CHRISTUS, PER QUEM 
OMNIA, primum interrogandi sunt utrumne DEUM PATREM etiam DOMINUM 
esse fateantur, an denegent. qui si negauerint, scripturarum testimoniis 5 
reuincendi sunt, quae multifarie DEUM PATREM etiam DOMINUM esse 
testantur. et illud est propheticum: HAEC DICIT DOMINUS et NUNC 
DOMINUS MISIT ME: si uero confessi fuerint, respondendum est: ‘ quo 
modo DOMINUM dicitis PATREM, Cum UNUS DOMINUS filius esse dicatur ?’ 
aut sic quod UNUS DOMINUs filius dicitur, dominationem patri non 10 
eripit, nec quod UNUS DEUS PATER dicitur, filio potest eripere deitatem. 

Etiam DOMINUM nuncupari beati apostoli utamur exemplo: ait enim: 
© ALTITUDO DIUITIARUM SAPIENTIAE ET SCIENTIAE DE!: QUAM INCON- 
PREHENSIBILIA SUNT IUDICIA EIUS ET INUESTIGABILES UIAE EIUS: QUIS 





1, 45 9) 10,11 cf. 1 Cor. vili6 2 1Cor.viii6 6 multifariaecod, 7 Esai. 
xlv 14, &c. Esai. xlviii 16 10 sic] si cod. 13 Rom. xi 33-36 
inconprachensibilia cod. 
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ENIM COGNOUIT SENSUM DOMINI, AUT QUIS EIUS CONSILIARIUS FUIT? 
AUT QUIS PRIOR DEDIT EI ET RETRIBUETUR ILLI? QUONIAM EX IPSO 
ET PER IPSUM ET IN IPSO SUNT OMNIA, quaero itaque de quo hoc 
apostolus dixerit: de patre an de filio? si de patre, et ipse DOMINUS 
5 dicitur: Quis, inquit, COGNOUIT SENSUM DOMINI? si de filio, DEUS 
et ipse nuncupatur: O ALTITUDO, inquit, DIUITIARUM SAPIENTIAE ET 
SCIENTIAE DEI! 
Et ut euidentius unam atque eandem substantiam operationemque 
monstraret, hic propter unitatem substantiae ad unam personam refert, 
10 quod alibi duarum esse significat, quoniam ait: EX I1PSO ET PER IPSUM 
ET IN IPSO SUNT OMNIA. certe hic unum atque eundem dicit, Ex quo 
ET PER quem OMNIA SUNT, cum alibi EX patre OMNIA et CUNCTA dicat 
ESSE PER filium. unde iterum interrogandi sunt, de quo hoc dictum 
putent: si de patre, PER IPSUM OMNIA, sicut et PER filium, non igitur 
15 Maior est pater ; si de filio, EX 1PSO OMNIA, sicut EX PATRE, non igitur 
minor est filius. si autem dixerint in hoc maiorem intellegi patrem, 
quod ubique prior filio nuncupatur, ostendendum est ad amputandam 
huius opinionis impietatem quodam loco ab apostolo filium priorem 
nuncupatum esse quam patrem, ut ibi: 1PSE AUTEM DOMINUS NOSTER 
20 Ikesus CHRISTUS ET DEUS PATER NOSTER, QUI DILEXIT NOS ET DEDIT 
CONSOLATIONEM AETERNAM ET SPEM BONAM IN GRATIA, EXHORTETUR 
CORDA UESTRA, 
Illud sane ad ueram deitatem filii conprobandam inter cetera 
demonstrandum est, quod quaecumque magna et non nisi DEO 
25 DIGNA de patre dicuntur, eadem etiam inueniantur dici aeque de filio. 
pater DEUS dicitur, idem etiam et filius: ET EX QUIBUS CHRISTUS 
inquit apostolus SECUNDUM CARNEM, QUI EST SUPER OMNIA DEUS 
BENEDICTUS IN SAECULA. DOMINUS ET DEUS pater dicitur, idem etiam 
et filius: DOMINUS MEUS inquit Thomas ET DEUS MEUS. NON ESSE 
3° DEUS ALIUS PRAETER patrem dicitur; hoc etiam de filio significatur : 
QUONIAM IN TE inquit Esaias DEUS EST, ET NON EST DEUS ALIUS 
PRAETER TE. quod de filio dictum esse inferius demonstrauimus. 
item aput Hieremiam: HIC DEUS NOSTER, ET NON AESTIMABITUR 
ALIUS ABSQUE EO, QUI INUENIT OMNEM UIAM IUSTITIAE, ET DEDIT EAM 
35 IACOB PUERO SUO ET ISRAHEL DILECTO SUO: POST HAEC IN TERRIS 
UISUS EST, ET CUM HOMINIBUS CONUERSATUS EST. OMNIPOTENS pater 
dicitur, id etiam filius in Apocalypsi: HAEC DICIT QUI EST ET QUI ERAT 
ET QUI UENTURUS EST OMNIPOTENS. UENTURUM enim filium ESSE 


5 Rom. xi 34 5,.6 inquid cod. 6 Rom. xi 33 10, 12, 14 Rom, 
xi 36 12, 14 1 Cor, viii 6 15 Rom. xi 36 19 2 Thess. ii 16, 17 
25 cf. Sap. 3, 5 26 Rom. ix 29 Ioh, xx 28 29, 31 Esai. xlv 14 
32 de] ne cod. 33 Bar. iii 36-38 36 Apoc, xix 15 37 apocalypsin 


Apoc, i 8 
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quis dubitet? ALTIssimus pater dicitur, hoc etiant filius in euangelio 
Lucae: ET TU PUER PROPHETA ALTISSIMI UOCABERIS ; PRAEIBIS ENIM 
: ANTE FACIEM DOMINI. de patre dicitur quod sIT DEUS OMNIA IN 
OMNIBUS, hoc et de filio: SED OMNIA inquit apostolus ET IN OMNIBUS 
CHRISTUS, DOMINUS MAIESTATIS pater creditur, hoc et filius ab apostolo 5 
dicitur : SI ENIM COGNOUISSENT, NUMQUAM DOMINUM MAIESTATIS CRUCI- 
FIXISSENT. IN DEUM PATREM CREDENDUM est, similiter ET IN FILIUM : 
nam ipse dicit: HOC EST OPUS DEI, UT CREDATIS EUM, QUEM MISIT ILLE, 
deus pater adorandus est, idem et filius: ET ADORENT EUM inquit 
Moses OMNES ANGELI DEI. deus PATER SUSCITAT MORTUOS ET UIUI- 10 
FICAT, idem et filius, ut ipse ait: SICUT ENIM PATER SUSCITAT MORTUOS 
ET UIUIFICAT, SIC ET FILIUS QUOS UULT UIUIFICAT, 
Si igitur haec omnia non nisi deo uero conueniunt, UERUS sine dubio 
et ille DEUS est, cui probatur omnia ista conuenire. nescio quid ad 
assignandam ueram filii deitatem hac luce clarius uel hac ratione 15 
inueniri euidentius possit, quam ut nihil eorum quae proprie de deo 
patri conpetunt filio deesse monstretur. illud quoque sancti Esaiae 
testimonium quo modo intellegant percontandi sunt, quo continetur : 
HAEC DICIT DOMINUS: FATIGATA EST AEGYPTUS ET NEGOTIATIO 
AETHIOPUM ET SABA UIRI EXCELSI AD TE TRANSGREDIENTUR, ET TUI 20 
ERUNT SERUI, ET POST TE AMBULABUNT UINCTI CONPEDIBUS, ET ADORA- 
BUNT TE, ET IN TE PRECABUNTUR, QUIA IN TE DEUS EST, ET NON EST 
DEUS ALIUS PRAETER TE. diligenter, quaeso te, lector, attende: HAEC 
DICIT inquit DOMINUS. DOMINUM certe eum asserit esse, qui DICIT: 
nunc eum cui dicit quid intellegi uelint expecta: FATIGATA EST inquit ag 
AEGYPTUS ET NEGOTIATIO AETHIOPUM ET SABAI UIRI EXCELSI AD TE 
TRANSGREDIUNTUR, et reliqua, QUONIAM IN TE DEUS EST. quis iste est, 
ad quem DOMINUS DICIT quod IN ipso sit DEUS, ne forte sanctus aliquis 
(sit) uel propheta: sed NON EST inquit DEUS ALIUS PRAETER TE. hoc 
ergo si nulli hominum competit, de filio dictum esse quis dubitet? et 30 
si hoc de filio dictum est, uide utrumne uerum deum debeamus accipere, 
PRAETER quem DEUS ALIUS negatur existere. si autem hoc de patre 
dictum esse contendant, primum quisnam ille sit, a quo dicatur, quem 
dominum legimus, cogentur ostendere, deinde qua ratione de patre dici 
conueniat, QUONIAM IN TE DEUS EST, quo modo cum ipse pater deus 35 
sit, IN ipsO ESSE dicitur DEUS. aut si respondere uoluerint hoc de filio 
intellegendum esse, quod ipse deus sit, qui Esse dicatur 1N patre, et 


1 cf. Num, xxiv 16, &c. 2 Luc. i 76 3 1 Cor, xv 28 4 Col. iii 11 
5 cf. Ps. xxviii 3  apostulo cod, 6 1 Cor. ii 8 7 Symb. 8 Ioh. vi a9 
g Deut. xxxii43  ~—10 ef. Ioh. v 21 11 Toh. v 21 13 cf. Ioh, xvii3 15 hac 
bis] haec bis cod, 16 propriae cod. 17 monstratur cod. 19 &c, Esai, 
xlv 14 22 praecabuntur cod, 24, 25, 29 inquid cod. 23, 24, 25, 28, 29, 32, 
35 Esai. xlv 14 29 sit om. cod. 
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ipsum procul dubio deum esse dicturi sunt; et nihil refert utrum hoc 
de patre an de filio dictum intellegant, dum modo tam deum esse, qui 
in deo est, quam illum deum, in quo deus est, esse consentiant. nos 
uero ita illud intellegendum putamus, quod de sancto spiritu et filio 
5 et patre dicatur, id est quod sanctus spiritus sit, de quo dicitur: 
HAEC DICIT DOMINUS, et filius, de quo dicitur; IN TE DEUS EST, et 
pater, qui esse referatur in filio. illud quoque sancti Esaiae quo modo 
habebunt interrogandi sunt, quod positum est: ANTE ME NON FUIT 
ALIUS DEUS, ET POST ME NON ERIT. si de patre dictum esse con- 
10 tenderint, posteriorem illo deum affirmare non poterunt: ET POST ME 
inquit NON ERIT. si de filio, anteriorem alium non habebit: ANTE ME 
ENIM inquit NON FUIT ALIUS DEUS, et cogendi sunt aut deum penitus 
filium denegare, et impietatis suae magnitudinem prodere, aut patri 
consubstantiuum esse cognoscere. quocirca fas non sit alium anterio- 
15 rem posterioremue deum dicere, quia diuinitatis patris ac filii una 
eademque et sempiterna substantia anterius posteriusue non recipit. 


6 Esai, xlv 14 7 esaiecod 8 habebantcod. quod] quocod. 8,11 Esai. 
xliii 10 13, 12 inquid cod, 13 impietati cod. 14 quod circa cod. 
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AUGUSTINE-FRAGMENTS FROM THE CAIRO 
GENIZAH. 


Amonc the Taylor-Schechter MSS in the Cambridge University 
Library are three tattered vellum leaves and some smaller bits which 
once formed part of a handsome Codex of St Augustine’s works. The 
hand is not unlike that of the well-known Fulda MS (a.p. 546); 
I have no hesitation in assigning the fragments to the sixth century. 

The fragments are now mounted between panes of glass and are 
numbered CUZ Add. 4320 (a, 4,¢,@). Each leaf contained one 
column of writing, 30 lines to the page, the size of the page being 
about 114x8 inches. The extant text consists of the end of De 
Sermone Domini in Monte bk ii, immediately followed by Sermon cxviii. 

The contents of the several leaves are as follows :— 


4320 (c) De Serm. Dom. in Monte ii = Migne P. 1. xxxiv 1300 
recto 

*| et con juersi dirumpant uos canes er go] 

| pro op |pug[n Jatoribus ueritatis porcos 


é 0s wel et stomachando non uideo- 
verso 
 -go simplex et mundum cor ha[bere] 


4320 (a) De Serm. in Monte ii = Migne xxxiv 1307 f. 
recto 
Apostolus (end of § 83)—uwisibilia illa (beg. of § 85) 
verso 
miracula—| dici |t apostolus:- s{erum |] (col. 1308, middle of § 86) 


4320 (0) De Serm. in Monte ii = Migne xxxiv 1308, followed by 
Sermo cxviii = Migne xxxviii 671 f. 
recto 

[ ] SCI QUAS ESAIAS PROPHETA 

5 [COMMEMJoRAT SED SIUVE ISTE ORDO IN 
[HIS CONS]IDERA[N|DUM SIT SIUE ALIQUI{ Sic 
[ALius] FACIENDA s[UN]r QUAE AuDIMU[s] _ sic 
[A DNO SI UJOLUMUS AEDIFICARE SuUP[E]R 
[PETRAM-] AMEN: > > > 
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10 E[XP]LK[- LIJB[?] 11 DE SERMO 
N[E] DNI[- IN MJON[TE H]A[BITo] 
[3 or 4 illegible lines here follow, 
probably a rubricated title. | 


a2 | Blank | 
[OM]NES QUI MULTA UERBA QUAERITI(S| 
[HO]MINIS JNTELLIGITE UNUM UERBUM 

25 [DI IN P]RINCIPIO ENIM ERAT UERB[UM] __ Sic 
[IN PRINCI|PIO FECIT DS CAELUM ET TER 
[RAM SED] ERA[T] UERBUM QUANDO [aU] 
[DIUIMUS IN] PRINCIPIO FECIT DS AGNoS 
[caMUS] CREATOREM: CREATOR ES[T E| 

30 [NIM Q]UI FECIT- CREATURA AUTEM QUOD 


At the beginning of the verso rec{it] is legible. 


I have not identified the passages on the smaller fragments, numbered 
4320(d). A good deal more could be read of (a) and (c). 

As I have indicated, s is sometimes written in a more cursive 
manner at the ends of lines, as is generally the case in Latin uncials. 
I cannot quite make out the compendium for exf/icit: the vellum is 
much torn. ‘The initial I of ‘nted/igite (1. 24) has a well-marked tail. 

The leaves are palimpsest, the upper writing being a Hebrew 
Masoretic MS. 

The chief interest of these fragments is their age and provenance. 
Latin MSS from Egypt are rare at all periods, but the Nitrian MS 
B.M. Add. 17182 (the older codex of Aphraates, partly written A.D. 512) 
has bound up with it a scrap from a sixth-century MS of the Vulgate 
Gospels. No doubt the Augustine leaves reached the Cairo Synagogue 
merely as waste vellum. 

Sermon cxviii was first published by Sirmond in 1631 from a MS 
belonging to the monastery of St Victor at Paris, and the Benedictine 


editors adduce no other MS. When the Vienna Corpus reaches the 
De Sermone Domini in Monte it may be possible to determine to what 
branch of transmission the Cairo MS of St Augustine belonged. 


| . F. C. Burkitt. 
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NOTES AND STUDIES 


W AND @: STUDIES IN THE WESTERN TEXT OF 
ST MARK (continued). 


Flosanna. 


Tue problems raised by the voces populi at the Entry of our Lord 
into Jerusalem very well illustrate the inter-relation of the textual, 
literary, and historical problems of the Gospels. ‘The present article is 
a continuation of a study of W and @, the two comparatively newly 
discovered texts, but in view of the intrinsic interest of the problems 
which cluster about the cry of Hosanna I shall not confine myself 
merely to questions of various readings. 

There can be little doubt as to the true text of 

(11)* Mk. xi 9», ro. 

‘Qoavva: ebAoynpévor 6 épxopevoe év dvopatt Kupiov: 

eidoynpéevyn H épxopévn Baorrcia tov ratpic jpav Aaveid- 

acavva év Toe twiorod. 

This is the text of 8& B and a good many other authorities, including 
the Latin and Syriac Vulgates, and also of all modern critical editions. 
There are three variants of importance :— 

(i) after Baowreia, év dvopate Kupiov is added by ¢ (A N al), but 
no Versions earlier than g goth syr.hl. There can be no doubt, 
from the mere weight of authority, that the addition is out of place: it 
may have come by accident from the preceding line into the archetype 
of A, and as it seemed edifying it was allowed to remain. Except for 
this addition A agrees with // (i.e. & B &c). 

(ii) doawvd (1°) |om. DWAf'r... +év iiorow 299 ¢7... +év thiotw 
28a... + 76 tWiorw © 13&c 565 700 & arm (sic).? 

A very curious cross-grouping of interesting authorities ! 

(iii) Goavva (2°) év roic tiara] cipjvyn év toie iiorour W 28 700 
syr.S Orig. . . eipyyy év otpava xai d0fa év ipioro @ arm... +éip. 
év ovp. xai 8, év ty. 1&c ... pr. eip. év ovp. xai 8. év iy. 251 syr.hl*. 

A good deal of this mass of variation is clearly secondary. The 
readings év tiorow and év iwiorw in (ii) are very weakly supported in 
Greek and are to be regarded as mere corruptions of 76 tyiorw. The 


1 The number refers to the continuous numeration of the texts considered in 
these articles. 
2 The Armenian is bardsreloyn : cf, Acts vii 48. 
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readings in (iii) must be considered in connexion with Lk. xix 38, where 
‘peace in heaven and glory év iypiocro’ is substituted for Mark’s 
iavva ev toa ipioroc. Lk. xix 38 is thus the ultimate source of the 
eipjvn found in W 28 700 syr.S Orig™. That eipyjvy is not original is 
practically proved by the occurrence of éaavva év roie ipiorow in Matt. 
xxi 9, where also the former &aavva occurs in the form ‘ Hosanna to the 
Son of David’. 

We may thus distinguish here two distinct tendencies in Christian 
documents. On the one hand there was a tendency to get rid of 
Hosanna altogether as a ‘barbarous’ word: this is seen in the para- . 
‘phrase given by Luke, and also in W. On the other hand the texts 
that retain //osanna tend to add an object in the dative. 

This brings us to consider what the meaning of Hosanna was. 
Here again there are two traditions, the one grammatical, the other 
vitual. It is as if we were asking the meaning of the German cry 
Hoch /, and one should say it meant ‘high’ and another that it meant 
‘hurrah!’ The ultimate derivation of Zosanua is, no doubt, &3 AY win, 
i.e. ‘save-oh!’. No doubt, also, the original use of the word as an 
exclamation is to be seen in 2 Sam. xiv 4, 2 Kings vi 26, where Aywin 
is used as the call of a suppliant to the King, like Haro / & mon aide / 
But the general import of a ritual exclamation is not necessarily 
exhausted by its grammatical derivation: when we shout ‘ God save the 
King !’ we do not think of the King as in particular need of rescue or 
salvation. 

It is obvious, of course, that the cry of /osanna, followed as it is by 
Benedictus qui uenit in nomine Domini, has something to do with 
Ps. exviii (cxvii) 25 f, where 8) AYwIT actually occurs in the Hebrew. 
But what do the words mean in the Psalm? And why should that 
Psalm, or phrases from it, be shouted bya crowd? At the risk of being 
tedious, let me put down in words one feature in which an investigation 
such as this differs from those of older expositors, up to fifty years ago. 
Till quite recent times the religion of Jews was regarded almost - 
exclusively as synonymous with the Old Testament, with a greater or 
less admixture of Oral Tradition. ‘The Law’ meant to European 
scholars the Pentateuch itself rather than the religious system enacted 
in the Pentateuch. And similarly the mere fact that such-and-such 
words occurred in a Psalm seemed sufficient reason for their use by 
Jews, almost on any occasion. Psalm cxviii forms part of the ‘ Hallel’, 
a collection of Psalms sung at certain times, and this was thought 
in itself a sufficient explanation of why the crowd should say Benedictus 
qui uenit. 

The religion of Jews has probably never been so much of a book- 
religion as Christians have imagined, but it is quite certain that 
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in Gospel times, in Palestine, while the Temple was still standing and 
the sacrifices still being offered, the Jewish Religion was far more 
a system of ritual than a book-religion: the average Jew, as distinct 
from the professed Scribe, knew how to perform his religious duties 
better than he knew what was written about them. If certain acts were 
accompanied by certain cries, he knew the cries themselves better than 
he knew where they were written in the Bible. If the crowd really 
shouted Hosanna! on this occasion it was not because the word 
occurred in Psalm cxviii, but because the occasion itself was somehow 
similar to that presupposed in Ps. cxviii. 

What was the occasion for which Psalm cxviii was composed? An 
extremely probable guess is that it was composed for the Dedication of 
the Temple by Judas Maccabaeus in December 165 B.c.' The words 
of the Psalm will then have been chosen with reference to the actual 
usages at the Feast. And how was the new Dedication Feast 
(Hanukka) celebrated? The answer is given in 2 Macc. x 6, which 
tells us that they celebrated it something like the old Feast of Taber- 
nacles, Oiprove Kai kAddove dpaiove rt dé Kai hoivixaa éxovres, i.e. with 
green boughs and branches, such as they could get in December. 
These green boughs are what is common to Tabernacles and the cere- 
monies that accompanied Dedication. 

And what was the popular Aramaic name for a ¢hyrsus? Let 
us hear Haman instructing King Ahasuerus about the wicked customs 
of the Jews: ‘On the rsth of Tishri they make booths on the roofs of 
their houses, and they go out into our gardens and pull off our palm- 
branches® and pick our oranges* and tear away our greenery and 
devastate our gardens, and they pull up their own hedges and spare 
them not and they make for themselves //osannas . . . and they rejoice 
and go round with the Hosannas and jump about and spring like kids, 
and we do not know whether they are blessing us or cursing us, and they 
call it the Feast of Tabernacles’ (‘Targum II to Esther iii 8). So far 
as outward appearances are concerned, there must have been a certain 
resemblance between the behaviour of the Galilean crowd at the Entry 
and the scene so maliciously described by Haman. 

Why should green boughs plucked from the hedges be called 
‘Hosannas’, except because //osanna was shouted when they were 
used? And so we find in Psalm cxviii 25 the Hosanna-cry is actually 
introduced: ‘Ah! Lorp, hoshi‘a-na! Ah! Lorp, make all go well!’ 


! The whole tone of the Psalm speaks of a recent deliverance from the Gentiles 
(v. 10) after chastisement (v. 18). Is it possible that DXNIYI IN WON (v. 27°) 
means ‘ Institute a Feast of obligation, to be celebrated with thyrsi'? ‘Hallel’, 
including Ps. cxviii, is still sung at /anukka, 

2 Lulab. ’ Or rather, ‘ citrons’, Ethrog. 
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When the Jews sing the Hallel now, they repeat this twice. When 
they came to hoshi‘a-na they waved their palm-branch (/u/ab): most of 
them in Talmudic days waved their branch also at ‘ make all go well’, 
but Rabbi Gamaliel and Rabbi Joshua waved only at Aoshi‘a-na! 
(T. B. Succa 37 b). 

The conclusions to which these ritual facts seem to point are these :— 

(i) ‘Hosanna’ had come to be a cry for good luck to God at the 
Feast of Tabernacles, from quite ancient times, before the minor 
details of the Feast were finally stereotyped.’ 

(ii) The fact that the name for the thyrsi is Hosanna, not Hosianna 
(8297 not 2 NYWIN), suggests that the Gospels are correct in giving 
this shortened form as a popular exclamation. 

(iii) Psalm cxviii, composed for the Dedication of the Temple by 
Judas Maccabaeus, gives us a hint of the ritual procession to the 
Temple then made; it confirms 2 Macc. x 6 in representing this pro- 
cession as modelled upon the ancient procession at the Feast of 
‘Tabernacles. 

(iv) Psalm cxviii 25 is not the ultimate source of the cry Hosanna, 
but Hosanna finds a place in the Psalm because the ancient cry of 
Hosanna was used at that Dedication. 

(v) It is a fair deduction to suppose that the behaviour of the 
Galilean crowd at our Lord’s Entry into Jerusalem was based on what 
was appropriate for Hanukka, for the Feast of the Dedication, rather 
than by what was appropriate for Tabernacles. 

I venture to suggest that if (v) be accepted as valid many of the 
essential difficulties of the traditional narrative disappear. The essential 
thing is to get a rational cause for the general action of the crowd and 
for the most peculiar and unexpected feature of it, viz. the cry of 
Hosanna! All the rest is accessory, and a question of literary method 
on the part of the Evangelists. But so long as Hosanna merely 
suggests to us a scene imitated from the Vintage-feast of Tabernacles 
the whole account is puzzling. ‘The difficulty has always been slurred 
over in English Commentaries, even in C. G. Montefiore’s, but I feel 
there is great force in the ingenuous Note of the Christian Rabbinic 
scholar A. Wiinsche, who says in his Weve Beitrage (1878), p. 241, 
note : ‘Our passage [i.e. Matt. xxi 8f] either contains a confusion of 
Passover with Tabernacles, or the narrator has intentionally transferred 
a ceremony of the Feast of Tabernacles to Passover’. Such a treat- 
ment of the Gospel narrative is only one step removed from the 
thoroughgoing scepticism of those who say the story of the Entry is so 
improbable that it cannot really have taken place. 


1 In the same way pax was an ejaculation, before the pax-brede or osculatorium 
came intg use. 
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But when once we connect the sentiments of the followers of Jesus 
with the Feast of the Dedication, many other things become clear 
besides the reason for Hosanna. Much has been written about the 
significance which our Lord may be supposed to have attached to His 
public Entry into Jerusalem : what that significance was must, strictly 
speaking, remain conjectural, for He is not recorded ever to have 
referred to it. But on the other hand we do know what directly 
followed the Entry. It led up to the most public action of His 
whole career, the Cleansing of the Temple. It is true that according 
to Mark it did not take place till the next day, a postponement which 
is so little in accordance with romantic effect that we cannot fail to 
accept it as sober fact. But notwithstanding the delay, the Cleansing 
takes place. It must have been a remarkable scene; no wonder the 
authorities sought some way of bringing the Galilean Prophet to grief. 
And it is difficult to believe that the personal ascendancy of a single 
stranger would have compelled instant obedience with such summary 
commands, if unsupported by a large body of those who already 
sympathized—more than sympathized, expected something striking and 
astonishing. Mk. xi 18}, in fact, tells us that the action of Jesus was 
supported by the crowd. We need not even suppose that rao 6 éyAoo 
xi 18 means the crowd who had shouted Hosanna yesterday, but 
if those who had shouted //osanna told others that their Prophet was 
coming as the messenger of the covenant to purify the sons of Levi just 
before the great and terrible Day of the Lorn, that Passover-multitude 
would be far more ready to let Him do what He would, for a time. 
A new Dedication—that is the connecting link between the Entry and 
the Cleansing. On the next day begins the tragedy: Jesus still has the 
shout of Hosanna in mind; but things go on as usual. The end has 
not come, and He thinks of Himself as the stone which the builders 
have rejected. Before the end of the day the hot-heads among the 
Galileans will have learned that their Prophet is willing after all to pay 
tribute to Caesar. 

One further point must be noticed. The Fourth Gospel puts the 
Cleansing of the Temple at the beginning of the public Ministry. 
I regard this as a deliberate alteration, an alteration of the same nature 
as the omission of the Baptism of Jesus by John and the omission 
of the words about the Bread and Wine at the Last Supper. But 
in the case of these events the Fourth Evangelist has been careful to 
insert elsewhere important sections which give the teaching connected 
with the Baptism and the Last Supper. So also here. What is the 
text in St John that most of all corresponds to ‘ By what authority doest 
Thou these things?’ Is it not John x 24? ‘ How long dost Thou hold 
us in suspense? If Thou be the Christ, tell us openly. This is said 
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to have taken place in Jerusalem, at the Feast of the Dedication. It is 
practically impossible to take this literally, i.e. to place Jesus in Jeru- 
salem in December, if the narrative of Mark be at all historical. 
I cannot help thinking that this mention of ra ’Eyxaiva may have 
originated in a sort of consciousness that one visit of Jesus to Jerusalem 
had something to do with a Dedication of the Temple, a Dedication 
which was also, in the words of 2 Macc. x 5, the xadapurpoo tod vaod. 

Two other features in the voces Populi at the Entry call for remark. 
‘Our father David’ is, so far as I can gather, unparalleled elsewhere. 
‘Our father Abraham’, or ‘ our father Jacob’ (John iv 12), is natural 
enough in the mouth of an Israelite, but David is never called the 
Father of his people. The expression occurs in the line etAoynpévy 
H epxopéevyn Bacrreia tod ratpio jpov Aaveid-—surely a very unlikely 
transcription of the shouts of a crowd, if taken verbatim. If we try to 
reconstruct for ourselves what such a crowd as our Galileans may be 
supposed to have actually uttered, we must remember not only that, 
like other crowds, they would use much shorter cries than this, but also 
that they would certainly avoid any direct Name of God. At the most 
they might say ‘in the Name of Heaven’ for év évopare Kupiov, but it is 
likely that they did not actually say anything corresponding to év 
évopare Kupiov at all, and only shouted ‘Barach hab-ba’* Now the 
Messianic Kingdom might be called the Kingdom of David or the 
Kingdom of God, and for the latter you may say BaowAcia rod Oeod in 
Greek without offence ; it was only in Hebrew and Aramaic that Jews 
avoided naming God’s Name. But you might say ‘Kingdom of our 
Father’, meaning the Kingdom of God, as in Matt. xiii 43. I cannot 
help thinking that the crowd only shouted ‘ Kingdom of our Father! 
Kingdom of David !’ and that the double cry has been made into one 
by the Evangelist. : 

Still more doubtful is what really corresponded to éaavva év roie 
ivioroc. The simplest explanation is that of the Acta Pilati i 3, 4, 
which makes év roto ipiorow a vocative, as if it were 6 év roto iviorow. 
It would thus be equivalent to Solomon’s ‘then hear Thou in heaven 
their prayer and maintain their cause’ (1 Kings viii 45). ‘This is not, 
however, a good linguistic parallel, as the Hebrew in Kings has pnnwn 
only and the Greek éx tod otpavod. As the phrase is unparalleled else- 
where it seems to me possible that it is based altogether upon a 
misunderstanding, and that it represents xdyS ssywrn lit. ‘Hosanna 
upwards’, i.e. ‘Up with your wands!’ It was at the moment when 
they waved their Hosanna-boughs (or palm-branches, if they had them) 
that the actual cry of Hosanna / was made.* 


' Compare Lagarde Onomastica Sacra 160°, 201%, 
2 See above, p. 4. 
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The Fourth Gospel, recognizing the near resemblance of the scene at 
the Entry to the procession at Tabernacles, speaks of the crowd taking 
Palm-branches (ra Baia, i.e. the Zu/ab). Whether this be strictly his- 
torical or not—the Mount of O/ives was nearer than Jericho and the 
season was March or April—we may accept it for the moment, on 
the ground that a ‘ Palm-branch’ does have associations with us of 
processional use, whereas ‘olive-branch’ and ‘green bough’ have 
altogether alien connotations in English. We may then, I venture to 
suggest, reconstruct the cries of the crowd at the Entry somewhat thus : 
—they escorted the ass and its Rider with shouts of ‘Hosanna!’ 
*Blest be He who comes! ’—‘ Our Father’s Kingdom !’—‘ The King- 
dom of David !’—‘ Up with your palms !’ 

And if the general argument here followed is sound, the best English 
equivalent for Hosanna, when it does not mean the green boughs, will - 
be ‘God save Israel !’, used more or less as we are told they use ‘God 
save Ireland!’ over the water. I mean, that Hosanna is a festal 
shout, but a festal shout in the form of a prayer to God to give a good 
turn to the affairs of the nation. It is not accurate to say with Suidas 
that Hosanna means cipjvy cai 86fa, but when Clement of Alexandria 
(Paed. i 5) says that pio kai ddéa kai alvoo pe® ixetypiac 7 Kupi is 
the interpretation of ‘Qcavvd in Greek, he gives a fair account of the 
actual use of the word.’ 

From this long excursus into historical criticism we can now come 
back to the variants to Mk. xi 9, 10, both in the MSS and in the other 
Synoptic Gospels. We have already considered the paraphrase of 
Hosanna in Luke: as usual, his Hellenized phraseology is not far off 
the general sense, but the local colour is gone. In Luke, the crowd 
praise God with loud voices in thankfulness, but the ixerypia, the 
supplication, is absent. In Matt. xxi 9 carved is retained, but 76 vid 
Aaveid is added, both at the Entry and in the story, peculiar to Matthew, 
of the boys shouting ‘Hosanna to the Son of David’ in the Temple. 
This phrase presents grave difficulties. I have ventured to give as 
a paraphrase of Hosanna, ‘God save Israel’; Mr Weymouth gives 
‘God save the Son of David’ as a paraphrase of écavwa 76 vid Aaveid, 
but the two expressions are not really analogous. Just as the address 
to God is understood though not expressed in the ritual shout of 
Hosanna, so also the object, viz. ‘us’, ‘Israel’, ‘Thy holy People’ 
is also inevitable. The Jews only shouted ‘ Hosanna’ /o God and they 
did not shout it for anybody in particular. Furthermore, ‘Son of 
David’ is one of the favourite catch-words of Matthew, representing an 

1 What does Clement mean by ¢a@o? Is it merely 4 mistake for gwvai, or did his 


informant ultimately connect the cry with the Feast of the Dedication, a popular 
name for which, according to Josephus, was the 7a p@ra ? 
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aspect of the Christ that he is always anxious to bring forward ; where 
‘Son of David’ occurs in Matthew and is absent from the parallels in 
other Gospels, it is always more likely to be an unhistorical addition 
than an independent survival of tradition. And finally, the point of the 
quotation of Psalm viii 2 in Matt. xxi 16 depends on the Greek LXX 
rendering (alvov) and is lost in any Semitic language. 

For these reasons I regard the appending of 74 vi Aaveid to dcavva 
as a later addition, made in Greek, and not based on any tradition 
which goes back to the original Aramaic-speaking community. This 
conclusion has often been reached before, but it is important to see 
what is involved by it. In the first place, if the cry acavva 76 vid 
Aaveid be not historical, but merely literary, it affords yet another proof 
of the close connexion between the sources used by Hegesippus 
(Eus. 7 Z ii 23) and our Gospel according to Matthew.’ But another 
deduction has to be made. ‘Qearva is retained in Matthew’s narrative 
without explanation, and even an addition (in Greek) is made to it: 
we must infer that among these Greek-speaking Christians, for whom 
Matthew wrote, //osanna had already become a ritual cry, like dAAnAouid. 
It is, I suppose, a safe inference that wherever we find a Hebrew or 
Aramaic phrase occurring in the New Testament, without an interpre- 
tation added, it must have been used in worship: addi is the only 
exception. But if Hosanna was used in worship by some Christians 
earlier than the writing down of the Gospel of Matthew, we should 
expect some traces of it to survive, independent of the literary influence 
of that Gospel. 

This is actually the case. When Bryennius first edited the Didache 
he found ‘ Hosanna to the God of David!’ in the MS and thought it 
a mere scribal blunder. But in later times it is a most improbable 
blunder for a Christian scribe to make, to whom ‘ Hosanna to the Son 
of David’ is so familiar from worship even more than from Scripture. 
And a parallel to the MS reading from Jewish liturgical sources can 
now be given, for in the archaic Palestinian recension of the ‘ Eighteen 
Benedictions’ the 14th runs ‘ Blessed art Thou, O Lorn, God of David, 
Builder of Jerusalem’, where the ordinary recension omits ‘God of 
David’.? doavva 7 6G Aaveid is therefore no mistake, but an ancient 
Christian exclamation. 


1 Many no doubt would say simply, that Hegesippus based the diction of his 
account of the martyrdom of James the Just on our Matthew. I have preferred the 
more cautious expression in the text, to leave open the possibility that the similari- 
ties between Matthew and Hegesippus are derived from the same source, viz. the 
Greek-speaking community of Christians established in Jerusalem (not yet Aelia), 
after the Destruction in a. D. 70. 

? This recension of the 18 Benedictions is given from Schechter’s text in Dalman’s 
Worte Jesu, p. 300. 
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The same may in all likelihood be said of écavva 76 “Yyiorw, found 
as a variant in Mark. At any rate this reading is not formed by har- 
monization to the text of Matthew. It is attested by @ 13&c 565 
700 & and the Armenian: when it is noticed that D W 28a dcffir all 
differ in various ways from the accepted text, it will be seen that 
a variant is here attested by all the Western phalanx except syr..S. 

Readers of the former article on W and ® will not expect me to draw 
the conclusion that St Mark wrote acavva 76 tiorw, but it does seem 
to me to have been far the most widely spread text o Mark i.. the 
second century. The addition was certainly absent from the text 
of Mark used by Matthew and by Luke, but its presence in 4, com- 
bined with the other Latin evidence, shews that it was already in the 
text when the first Latin translation was made. It would be interesting 
to know in what part of the Christian world they once used to say 
‘ Hosanna to the Most High!’ ‘The Most High’ as a current Name 
for God is specially characteristic of 4 Ezra and the Apocalypse of 
Baruch, but as these books are of Jewish origin the coincidence may 
not have significance. 

One special point remains to be noticed. Origen in his Commentary 
on St John (¢om. x; Brooke i 207 f) quotes the story of the Entry in 
full from Matthew, Mark, and Luke. The quotation was evidently 
intended to be exact, for where Origen means to skip (as in the case of 
the story of the Fig-tree) he says: ééeA@évrwv dd Bybaviac éreivacer. 
elra pera thy THO Enpawwopevns auKio oikovoplav: "Epyxovrat cio lepoodAvpa. 
As a matter of fact, the quotation is very accurate, and Mk. xi 9, 10, 
which we are now considering, agrees exactly with Westcott and Hort. 
The text of Origen on St John rests upon the Munich Codex of the 
thirteenth century ; it is usually a faithful witness, and there does not 
seem any evidence that the long occasional quotations have at any time 
suffered assimilation by copyists to the current texts of the Gospels. 
In writing the Commentary on St John, therefore, Origen used a text of 
Mark agreeing here with 8 B and modern critical editors against D and 
W and @ and other Western evidence. 

The passage is again noticed by Origen on Matt. xxi 6 ff (tom. xvi; 
Delarue iii 744), a later work. Here the passages are not cited in full, 
only the beginnings and ends. Mk. xi 4-9 is thus given: 6 8 Mapxoo 
ovrw kata Tov Tomov eBero Kai dmredOovrer eipov tHAoV Sedepnevov poo 
tiv Ovpav ééw éxi rod dudddov, cai Avovow airov, Kai Ta éEHa Ewo Tod" 
edroynpevn 4 epxopévn Bacireia tod watpia jpov Aafid, cipyvn év toto 
iyicrow. Here are two variants at least, the important one (eipyvy 
for ovavvd) agreeing with W. 

It might be held that the abridged citation in the Commentary on 
Matthew was simply inaccurate ; but in the same context, on Matt. xxi 1 
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(Delarue iii 737 and 743), Origen states that Matthew says ‘ Bethphage’, 
Mark ‘ Bethany ’, Luke ‘ Bethphage and Bethany’. This is true of the 
Western texts D lat. vt-vg, but not of any others, the double name being 
found in W, in ®, and in syr. S, as well as in all Greek texts except D, 
including Origen ix Joan. (Brooke, p. 208). We must therefore accept 
these two important variants, viz. the omission of Bethphage in Mk. xi r 
and the substitution of eipyjvy for the second Hosanna in xi 10, as really 
characteristic of the text from which Origen was citing in his Com- 
mentary on Matthew. 

A comparison of Mk. xi 1 with Matt. xxi 1 and Lk. xix 28, 29, will 
make it pretty clear that, whatever the subsequent history of the text 
may have been, the original text of Mk. xi 1 agreed with NB and the 
* Textus Receptus’: i.e. Origen im Joan. has the true text and Origen in 
Matt. the corrupted text. The ordinary text of Mk. xi r really invites 
change. ‘And when they draw near to Jerusalem to Bethphage and 
Bethany by the Mount of Olives’—no doubt this indicates that they 
were not far from their journey’s end in Jerusalem, close to villages at 
the foot of the Mount of Olives called Bethphage and Bethany, but it is 
very awkwardly expressed. Accordingly the sentence is expanded by 
Luke into two ; he says Jesus ‘went on, going up to Jerusalem. And 
when He drew near to Bethphage and Bethany by the Mount of Olives 
... (Lk. xix 28, 29). Matthew eases the sentence by omitting the 
mention of Bethany, and also by the insertion of a fresh verb : ‘When 
they drew near to Jerusalem and came to Bethphage by the Mount of 
Olives’ (Matt. xxi 1). It is the profusion of place-names in the sen- 
tence of Mark that causes the other evangelists to rewrite it. Moreover 
there is no hint that in the story of the tied ass either Matthew or Luke 
is using any source beyond Mark. As then they agree in mentioning 
Bethphage, a village otherwise unnamed in the gospel, it is reasonable 
to suppose that Bethphage was in the text of Mark used by Matthew 
and Luke, and therefore that those texts which now omit it have 
suffered corruption. 

The same may be said of the variant in Mk. xi 10: aoavva is there 
more primitive than eipyvy. 

Our problem is therefore this: How does it come about that Origen’s 
citation in his Commentary on St John has a more correct text than in 
his Commentary on St Matthew, written some years later ? 

This is really a very troublesome question, much as the textual 
student would like to have an authoritative answer for it. It is not 
likely that the text underwent progressive corruption of this kind in the 
days of Origen. Nor is it very likely that the one text is Egyptian and 
the later one Palestinian, for we must suppose that a professed scholar 
like Origen would carry his books with him, pddAiora rac pepBpavac. 
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Nor again, for the reasons given above, need we suppose that the text 
as given in our MS of the Commentary on St John does not represent 
what Origen wrote. 

The only explanation I can give is that the citation in the Com- © 
mentary on St John was really copied from a good MS, while the 
citation in the Commentary on St Matthew was given by Origen from 
the current text, or at least not from the specially good MS that he 
used for the extract from Mark in his Commentary on St John. The 
broad fact, apart from single instances to the contrary, is that Origen 
is both the first Christian scholar to occupy himself with questions of 
text and variant readings, and also the earliest generally consistent 
patristic witness to the text preferred by critical editors. Before his 
time the evidence, such as it is, is predominantly Western. The easiest 
explanation of this state of things is that Origen is himself somehow 
responsible for the emergence of this good, non-Western text, and as it is 
highly unlikely that he invented it by conjecture he must have gathered 
it from the discovery of better MSS—in this case, probably of some old 
MS which had escaped certain widespread corruptions. 

But if this be the case, it implies that the text of the Gospels known 
to Origen before he embarked upon critical studies was a more or less 
corrupted text. It implies, moreover, that the texts commonly used by 
his contemporaries in worship and reading were corrupted texts, and 
naturally these remained in use until Origen’s own works, and the 
reputation they won, set the better readings in circulation.’ And 
further, if the texts used by Origen’s contemporaries were inferior, it is 
likely that Origen, when quoting by memory, or when not verifying his 
quotations by the special MSS or transcripts which he had collected, 
would quote in accordance with the corrupted texts. We must remem- 
ber that he wrote no commentary on Mark: he made no special study 
of that gospel, so far as we know, and he may have been simply 
unaware of the extent of the variations between the actually existing 
MSS. 

In any case the fact remains that in nine cases out of ten, as for 
instance in the readings discussed in the present article, the readings 
of the type called by Hort ‘ Neutral’, by von Soden ‘ 47’, the readings 
in fact of Codices & and B, whether supported by Origen or not, 
whether supported by the ‘Textus Receptus’ or not, do continually 
approve themselves to critical editors. There is, indeed, a remaining 
tenth of which a different tale is told, about which I shall hope to say 
something later on: I am speaking now of the nine-tenths majority. 


1 No doubt this was done through the agency of Pamphilus, rather than by 
Origen himself. 
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It was one of the great surprises of von Soden’s Greek Testament that 
the text accepted is so like Hort’s. Theories of Greek Testament 
textual criticism change, in fact, more than the text accepted by critical 
editors as original, Hort’s theories and von Soden’s about the group- 
ing of authorities, of the relative value of the groups, of the causes of 
corruptions and of the method of reconstructing the true text differ 
very widely : the odd thing is that they come to much the same result. 
Plus ga change, plus Cest la méme chose. It is very surprising, and the 
simplest explanation I can give is that something that Origen did 
brought in an otherwise untraced element of very great value. And 
further, it seems to me that when Origen trusted to the ordinary texts 
round him or to his own memory, his quotations are as full of bad 
Western readings as other people’s quotations are. 


Additional Note upon the readings in Origen in Ioan. (Brooke i 207-209). 


In Origen’s Commentary on St John, as mentioned above, the texts 
of Matt. xxi 1-9, Mk. xi 1-12, Lk. xix 29-40, are quoted in full. 
I have made a collation of these passages with Westcott and Hort (text) 
and the ‘ Received Text’ (¢). Most of the variants naturally are small 
points, about which mere tabulated statement gives the fairest impression. 
The results are :— 


Matt. xxi 1-9. 





Origen agrees with W.-H. 8 times 
” ” ” a 6 » 
» differs from both S « 


Total 20 variants. 
Mk. xi 1-12. 
Origen agrees with W.-H. 16 times 
” ” ” Ss 3 » 
» differs from both S « 
Total 22 variants. 
Lk. xix 29-40. 
Origen agrees with W.-H. 9 times 
” ” ” ¢ 4 » 
» differs from both  « 


Total 


19 variants. 


It is noteworthy how very much higher the proportion of agreement 
with Westcott and Hort (i.e. with 8 B) is in St Mark than in the other 


Gospels. 


Three of these readings call for special remark. In Matt. xxi 5 
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ma@dov viov brofvyiov Origen omits viov with N*L Ze and some codd. of 
lat. vg. This might have been put down to mere carelessness or to an 
accidental omission in Origen’s MS, but in the Commentary on Matthew 
(Delarue iii 738), where he assumes for Matthew the full reading waAov 
vidv brofvyiov, in comparing it with the text of Zechariah he says 4 oo é& 
tut’ taAov trotvyiov. The omission of vidv here is therefore accurate, 
so far as the text of Origen’s commentary in John goes ; he is copying 
here from the text which he calls in his Matthew that of ‘ some copies’. 
Whether the omission of vidy is ultimately to be preferred is of course 
quite another matter. 

In Mk. xi 7, 8 Origen omits xai éxdOurev én’ airév. Kai moddol Ta 
iparia abtav eotpwoav cio tiv 6d6v. This is quite unsupported: the 
texts of &, of syr. S, and of W, all omit words just about here, but not 
these words. The loss is made up in Origen by the addition of 
éotpwoav cio tiv dddv after ddAo. St oriBddac Kdpavres ex tov dypav.' 
Evidently Origen’s codex was descended from an ancestor that had 
lost a couple of lines, or clauses, and the loss has been not quite 
successfully patched up. We need not imagine that even if Origen 
succeeded in unearthing a very ancient and valuable text that text was 
impeccable, or that it contained no scribal or other errors. 

In Lk. xix 37° we read that ‘all the multitude of the disciples began 
rejoicing and praising God’ (jpgavro, or ijpéaro, drav 1d rAROoc.. . 
xaipovreo aiveiv). For anan the newly-discovered text W is found to 
read anantan, which Prof. Sanders (p. 141) curiously calls a mistake 
in gender. Origen also has anantan, but quite clearly understands by 
it dwavrgv ‘to meet’, for the subsequent ya/povrec aiveiv is changed into 
xaipovres kai aivotyres, so that the whole passage runs ‘a multitude of 
the disciples began to meet him (sc. Jesus, as He neared the Mount of 
Olives, v. 37%), rejoicing and praising God’. Here we may note (i) that 
the variation is wrong, for it is only in the (unhistorical) presentation 
of the Fourth Gospel that the Hosanna-shouting crowd comes out to 
meet Jesus (é&9AOov cio imdvrnow airG, John xii 13); (ii) Origen’s text, 
as in the case of Mk. xi 7, 8, has been doctored a little, to make the 
corrupt reading make sense ; (iii) Origen and W after all do not agree, 
for in Origen anantan has been formed out of dav 7d, while in W it 
has been formed by a kind of reduplication from day only: it should 
be added that Origen and W shew no other signs of noticeable 
agreement in this part of Luke ; (iv) a certain tendency to introduce the 
Johannine feature of the crowd from Jerusalem meeting Jesus is to be 


! The mention of the dypév is highly characteristic of the N B text, in fact green 
stuff from the fields only appears in 8 B(C) LA sah (boh) syr.hl.mg Orig of all 
our critical authorities, early and late. Thus in Origen’s text no garments, but 
only orBddeo, are laid on the path. 
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found elsewhere : to Matt. xxi 9 we find added in syr. C ‘and many 
went forth to meet Him, and they were rejoicing and glorifying God for 
all that they saw’, which agrees with an addition found in & (Codex 
Beratinus) : drjvtwv 58 aire rodXoi xaipovres Kai Sofalovreo tiv Gedv repi 
mévruv av eldov. The Arabic Diatessaron (xxxix 31-35), it should be 
noted, gives a different combination. I mention these readings here, 
because I think the single coincidence between Origen and W in 
Lk. xix 37, striking as it is at first sight, is very likely nothing more 
than an accidental coincidence in error, and therefore of no great 
significance. 
F. C. Burkitt. 


( Zo be continued.) 


TEXTUAL CRITICISM OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


An Instance (Ps. xcvii 11). 


Tue Textual Criticism of the Hebrew Bible may be _ broadly 
described as a starveling Science which ekes out its existence on false 
pretences. Except in the Pentateuch, ‘of which there exists a Hebrew- 
Samaritan recension, there are (as everybody knows) only a very few 
various readings of any importance or interest, which are preserved in 
Hebrew. But this meagre list, too thin to live by itself, has been 
incorporated by critics in another of imposing dimensions. ‘The 
reading of the LXX’ is a phrase in common use, and a goodly number 
of such ‘ readings’ is found in almost every modern commentary upon 
almost any book of the Hebrew Bible. In fact the Textual Criticism 
of the O.T. lives chiefly by one hypothesis, viz., that a vast number of 
the renderings of the LXX can be turned back almost at sight into 
ancient readings of the Hebrew text. Renderings (readings) of other 
Versions are cited at the heel of the LXX, but chiefly by way of 
garnishing. 

Critics pay lip-homage to Fact when they confess that the LXX was 
born in ignorance and brought up in a state of continual textual cor- 
ruption. It was made in Egypt because the Egyptian Jews were fast 
forgetting their Hebrew, it suffered corruption because it was a popular 
version, which could be tried by no standard except that of popularity. 
It was fated both to follow the easier reading and also to fall further 
and further away from the Hebrew original. When we arrive at codex 
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‘B’ in the fourth century a.p. we have moved far both from the 
Hebrew text and from the original LXX. 

And yet, in practice, critics are wont to invoke the LXX almost as an 
Oracle. They find a Hebrew phrase which does not immediately 
explain itself represented in the Greek by a smooth and simple term, 
and they leap to the conclusion that the LXX found the precise 
Hebrew equivalent of this term in the text from which they made their 
translation. It is possible, and yet the probability is the other way. 
The Hebrew-forgetful translators must have made many a slip, and 
must often have misread a rare or unexpected Hebrew term as 
a commonplace. 

But a slip of the LXX is not infrequently echoed in the Peshitta and 
to a certain extent in the Latin Vulgate (specially in the Psalter). 
Thus it often comes to pass that the textual material with which the 
critic of the O.T. works is beset with uncertainty. In nine cases 
(perhaps) out of ten this uncertainty ought to be emphasized, and the 
critic should confess that his work is only tentative, and that it does 
not at all amount to scientific proof. 

It is the usual absence of this confession together with a frequent 
failure to verify textual statements which justifies the reproach of false 
pretences against the critics. An instance will shew this. 

Psalm xcvii 11 (P—B.V.) reads :— 


‘There is sprung up a light for the righteous’ 
(pis dvérerev 7G dixaiw, LXX. BAR). 


A.V. (=R.V.: no marg.) gives :— 
‘Light zs sown for the righteous’ 
(pyixd yoy MR). 
The whole verse in the Vulgate runs as follows :— 


Lux orta est iusto 
Et rectis corde laetitia. 


It happens that the rendering of the LXX (dvére:Aev) answers exactly 
in sense to the Hebrew n=. Did the Greek translators then find nt 
(not y7t) in the copy from which they made their translation? If they 
found it, is it to be preferred to the reading of the M.T.? These are 
questions of Textual Criticism which should be carefully considered. 

How carelessly, and at the same time how positively, eminent 
German critics can treat the subject is illustrated by the notes of 
J. Wellhausen and R. Kittel on this verse, the former in the Polychrome 
Bible (1895) edited by P. Haupt, the latter in his well-known Bibiia 
Hebraica (1906). Wellhausen’s note is as follows :— 


(Read) M™ for (M. ¥% following BSTJ (dvéreide, m0, ota est). 
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Kittel annotates as follows :— 
‘Lc. (ie. lege cum) 1 MS © Hie S&T ™’ 


Neither of these notes is adequate or accurate. In both a very im- 
portant fact is omitted. They do not tell us that there is a parallel 
passage in the Psalter which is bound to exercise a disturbing influence 
on the text of xcvii 11. Yet the parallel is clear enough. In 
Ps. cxii 4 we read :— 


‘Unto the upright there hath arisen light in the darkness’ (qwn2 nT 
ow sie, LXX edavéresdev, codd. SA; vacat B). Under the influence 
of this passage two of Kennicott’s MSS hesitate in xcvii 11 between y? 
and mt, while one of de Rossi’s actually reads nt. No doubt there is 
an original connexion between xcvii and cxii; the comparatively 
obscure expression ‘light is sown’ (xcvii) was (it seems) paraphrased by 
the more ordinary phrase, ‘light hath arisen in the darkness’, which 
is found in cxii. It is moreover to be noted that the very occurrence of 
the additional clause ‘in the darkness’ suggests that the later Psalmist 
found in the earlier Psalm some word like ‘sown’ (Targum, ‘ hidden ’) 
which he was tempted to paraphrase. 

The only solid doubt affecting our Hebrew MSS is whether yt 
should not be read with full shuvek. According to Kennicott 42 MSS 
have the reading yr, while three others had it prima manu. Abu-’l- 
Walid (Book of Roots, s.v.) has the same. On the other hand the 
Massorah (ed. Ginsburg) records JV! as the correct reading, and notices 
that it occurs only once in the Bible. The writer of this note inspected 
three of the good MSS in the Camb. Univ. Library on Oct. 9 last, and 
found yt with defective shurek in all. These MSS are:— 


Mm. 5. 27 (= Kenn. 89). Sephardic, dated 616 (= 856 a.D.) ; 

Add. 465 (not in Kenn., nor de Rossi). Sephardic, cent. xii- 
xiii ; and 

Ee. 5.9. German Ashkenazic, dated 5107 (= 1347 A.D.). Hagio- 
grapha with Targum. 


The second fact ignored by Wellhausen and Kittel is the rendering 
of Aquila and Symmachus as recorded in the Syro-Hexapla (ed. 
Ceriani), i. e. 5! originally éorappévov or (as Field suggests) éo7aprat. 
Thus the testimony to yt (passive part.) goes back to certainly the 
second century A.D. This fact should be borne in mind when the 
evidence of the Peshitta and of St Jerome is considered. 

Besides omissions there are also misstatements in the notes of 
Wellhausen and Kittel. We may let pass (for the moment) the appeal 
of the two writers to the LXX, only remarking that Kittel’s ge cum 
contains an assumption which may be true, but cannot be verified. 
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How does Kittel know that the LXX vead mm in their Hebrew copy 
when they wrote dvéreAev? May they not have had Y% before them, 
and emended it from Ps. cxii 4? An easy emendation appealed quite 
as much to ancient translators as to some modern scholars. 

Wellhausen and Kittel agree again in citing the Peshitta in favour of 
the reading mt. But the Syriac rendering is curious in form and ought 
to have been cited and discussed. It runs (see my Peshitta Psalter, 
Cambridge, 1904) :— 

Lari uve? Jioras 


(in Ps. cxii 4, on the contrary, «9 in the Syriac corresponds to mv in 
the Heb.). The same rendering only pointed as a participle was to be 
expected here. Why, then, is the form with 9 prefixed used? Indeed 
may not ww99 be a ‘primitive corruption’ of 431? Those who have 
worked at Syriac MSS will recognize how easily such a corruption might 
arise, alike in Estrangela and Jacobite script. 

The carelessness (to use no severer a word) of the two critics culmi- 
nates in their appeal to the Targum in support of the reading mv. 
The rendering of the clause is as follows :— 


spytyd wen nyT! NND 


i.e. ‘ Light springeth up and is hidden (treasured up) for the righteous 
ones’. Thus, in fact, the Targum gives two renderings, the former pre- 
supposing mt either as part of the text or as an emendation, while the 
latter is a rendering of Y41. Which of these two renderings is the earlier 
cannot be determined ; their order in the text must not be taken as any 
indication of their order in time. 

When Wellhausen proceeds further to cite the Vulgate, he is equally 
careless. The Vulgate in this passage from the Psalter agrees with the 
LXX. What else could it do? The Psalter of the Vulgate is simply 
an old translation from the LXX corrected by St Jerome, but not 
freshly translated from the Hebrew. It may be taken as evidence as 
to the Greek text (of which no one is in doubt); it is worthless 
as evidence for the Hebrew text of Jerome’s time. 

Here Kittel is more discreet. He quotes Jerome himself, meaning 
probably the Psalterium iuxta Hebraeos. If we could always trust this 
Father to follow the Hebrew and disregard on occasion the LXX, we 
might take the orfa est of the ixxta Hebraeos as important evidence. 
But has Jerome really followed the Hebrew here? His rendering 
suggests the opposite conclusion, for the wording of the zuxta Hebraeos 
does not vary from that of the Vulgate. Lux orta est iusto is an exact 
reproduction in Latin of dias dvéreAev 7H Sixaiw. Jerome, it is true, 


1 So pointed in C,U. Ee. 5. 9. 
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avoids the /umen of the Old Latin, but he could obtain /ux from the 
Greek. 

Looking back over the evidence one sees that Wellhausen’s textual 
note is not a piece of textual criticism, but a hasty statement made to 
justify a foregone conclusion. A brief note written on Wellhausen’s 
lines, but more carefully, would run somewhat as follows :— 


yur (v. prt) M.T. All Heb. MSS collated (exceptions below). 
Aquila Symmachus. [@]. 

nv (= Ps. cxii 4) 1 Heb. MS. [1 MS yt; y sup. ras.] [1 MS 
may} Grid (§ .v.| [T}. 


But probably Wellhausen did not take his own critical note seriously. 
He preferred the reading (or rendering) of the LXX on internal grounds 
and felt secure in his own judgement. 

So he has rejected a reading which is thoroughly Hebraic. The 
metaphor expressed in the words ‘Light is sown for the righteous’ is 
just one which would appeal most forcibly to the old Hebrew mind. 
Israel was an agricultural people, and the processes of farming enriched 
' their language with many vivid (and even startling) images. ‘ They 
sow the wind’, cries Hosea, ‘and they shall veap the whirlwind’ (Hos. 
viii 7). ‘The plowers’, says another Hebrew, ‘f/owed upon my back ; 
they made long their furrows’ (Ps. cxxix 3). ‘Judgement’, says Hosea 
again, ‘ springeth up as hemlock in the furrows of the field’ (Hos. x 4). 
‘Thou winnowest my path’, cries a Psalmist (Ps. cxxxix 3). 

Light is sown for the righteous, when the fruition of it is appointed 
for the future. Light is sown, when the night is lit with seeds of light 
(stars), which are the forerunners of the coming dawn. That which is 
sown is destined to spring up, as the Hebrew commentator reminds us 
(Rashi ix /oco). 

The context favours the reading of M.T. Ps. xcvii is one of those 
Psalms which look forward to the Coming of JEHOVAH to judge the 
World. The Psalmist realizes to himself the scene as though it were 
already present, and yet he lets us see that it is still future by the hopes 
which he expresses. He says that (v. 7, Hebrew) ‘they sha// be 
ashamed that serve graven images’, and again (v. 10, Hebrew) that 
‘JEHOvAH will deliver His Saints from the hand of the wicked’. So he 
proceeds to say (v. 11) mot that ‘light has already dawned for the 
righteous man’, but that ‘light is sown’ for a great uprising when 
the Lorp shall manifest Himself in judgement. The Psalm is one of 
Expectation and Hope. 


W. EMERY BARNES. 
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THE DEIFICATION OF MAN IN CLEMENT OF 
ALEXANDRIA. 


I 


THE possibility of man being deified, or becoming a god, is asserted 
by many Christian Fathers from the middle of the second century 
onwards, but by none more frequently or unreservedly than by Clement 
of Alexandria. In the following pages all the passages of Clement 
which bear upon this subject will be examined, and an attempt made 
(i) to fix his meaning with certainty ; and (ii) to trace his thought to its 
origins. 

II 


Deification, according to Clement, is a process that begins on earth. 
It is made possible by the fact that man contains within himself a spark 
of the divine nature, and is therefore in the highest part of his being 
akin to God. God is Mind (6 vois),' ‘and the image of Mind is seen 
in man alone; so that the good man is, so far as his soul goes, in the 
form and likeness of God, while God in His turn is in the form of man: 
for the form of each is Mind.’* Elsewhere the common element is 
said to be reason, or the Word, present with God in the character of 
the Son and with man in the character of the Saviour.’ This union 
of man with God is fostered and developed by the practice of virtue 
and by progress in knowledge. Each advance in virtue is a step towards 
the divine life. Here it must be remembered that Clement’s idea of 
the divine life is negative rather than positive; for he thinks of it 


1 See i 7175 (78), where the Word is called ‘a true Son of the Mind’ (vids rod 
vod yhowws). Also ii 331) (648) 5... Adyos, marhp 8 rovTov 6 vos. And ii 320! 
(638), where Schwartz’s conjecture is rendered almost a certainty by the two 
parallels here adduced. See again ii 317'! (634). The references in this paper 
are to volume, page, and line in Stahlin’s edition of Clement. The bracketed 
figures indicate Potter’s pages. 

2 ii 4685-7 (776) 5 rod vod elxomopds dpara iv pive TH dvOpwny, 7 Kal Oeoedhs Kai 
Ocoeixedos 5 dyads dvip xara puxi b Te ad Oeds dvOpwroedhs’ 7d yap elbos éxdarou 6 
vous. 

3 { 2367-237! (251) peoirns yap 6 Adyos 6 Kowds dyuoiv, Ocod piv vids, awrip Be 
avOpanwy. 
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chiefly as an absence of all human activities and corporeal limitations." 
God is without needs (dvevdens) and without feelings or passions (dzra6ys).” 
Consequently we find the ‘gods’ of Psalm Ixxxi 6 interpreted to mean 
those who throw off as far as possible all that is merely human (av ro 
dvOpérwov).’ Virtue is thus regarded as a divesting process, an approach 
to the passionless life of God, rather than as an unceasing activity for 
good.* Since God and man are alike Mind, God in His entire being 
and man in his innermost essence, it follows that man has only to set 
aside, as far as possible,’ the temporary encumbrance of body and 
senses to become something very much like what God is. Again, 
a marked characteristic of the divine life is unity,® and unity is acquired 
by man when he attains to the condition of drd0«a, i. e. when he is no 
longer disturbed and divided by warring passions. So from this point 
of view also man is said to become deified even on earth.? Sometimes 
Clement speaks of this life as being a preparation for the god-like life 
to come. Christians ‘practise here on earth the heavenly way of life 
by which we are deified’.* Or again, the soul, becoming virtuous in 
thought, word, and deed through the Lord’s power, practises being 
a god.® Deification also follows upon discipleship ; as Ischomachus 
makes his pupils farmers, Demosthenes orators, Aristotle scientists, 


1 iii 6 (831) wndaph meprexdpevos (‘ free from all limitations’—Dr Mayor’s trans- 
lation). See also ii 374’-!® (689), where Clement says that by abstracting length, 
breadth, depth, and position, you arrive at a conception of unity. If you then take 
away all that pertains to bodies or to things called bodiless, you can reach some 
sort of conception of God, learning, however, not what He is, but what He is not. 

2 We must not take these expressions too literally, or God would be reduced to 
amere idea, The truth is, Clement has failed to combine the various elements of 
his thought. 

3 ii 181°"! (494). Explaining Ps. Ixxxi 6 (Sept.) ‘I said, ye are gods; and ye 
are all sons of the Highest’, Clement says, riot Aé-yer 6 xvpios ; Tots maparroupévors 
ws oléy re wav 7d dvOpmmvov. 

* iii 10°5-®5 (836) éfoporodpevos eg 6 ywwortinds, TO pica 7d dnabis KexTnpevw 7d ef 
doxhoews els dwa0aav ovverradpivor ws én padiora eéopady. Good works (7a épya 
7a doreia) are mentioned in i 68%-%6 (75). See also ii 48427 (792), ‘ What is the 
use of a good that does not do good?’ Still, Clement's general thought tends 
towards a repression, rather than a judicious use, of our full human nature. One 
who followed out his principles to their logical extreme would be more likely to 
become a contemplative hermit than, let us say, a missionary to lepers. 

5 Clement always inserts his «ard 7d duvardy, or some equivalent. The body 
must be used while on earth. 

* God is often called by the Pythagorean term povds, e.g. i 6599-31 (72) ri 
dyabi povada, 

7 ii 3157-8 (633) els 38 riv dwabaay Ocovdpevos dvOpwmos dxpavrws povadixds yiverat. 
ii 1815 (494) rivas rovrous (i.e. the ‘ gods’ of Ps, Ixxxi 6); robs Adovijs xpetrrovas, 
rovs Taw maOav Siapépovras. 

® i 149** (156) évOévde Hn Tiv éwoupdnoy pereravres Todi TEiav, Kad’ i éxOeodpea, 

® ii 4887-7 (797) obrws Sivayuv AaBotoa Kupaxny H ux?) pedreTG elvar Oeds. 
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Plato philosophers, and so forth, in the same way the Lord makes 
those who learn from Him and obey Him gods while still in the flesh.’ 
The disciple will strive to become passionless like his teacher.* 

The second means of reaching the condition of deification is by 
knowledge ; for Clement is in full accord with the Socratic doctrine 
that knowledge is equivalent to virtue and ignorance to vice.* Man, 
he says, is deified by ‘heavenly teaching’* The perfect Christian 
(i. e. the gnostic) will know ‘what is fitting both in theory and in life, 
as to how one should live who will some day become a god, and is even 
now being made like to God’.’ In explaining the fifth commandment, 
Clement says that our ‘Father’ means God; so ‘the commandment 
speaks of those who know God as sons and gods’.* This ‘ knowledge’ 
is not a mere intellectual knowledge, in which the knower stands 
outside and indifferent to the thing known. It is the gradual realiza- 
tion of the bond that exists between God and man. It leads therefore 
to a union of love wherein God is related to man as friend to friend ; 
and such a relationship may possibly bring a man into the angelic state 
(iodyyeAos) here on earth.” The true life is, in fact, a continual ascent, 
just as its opposite is a descent. Those who reject the Church tradition 
and rush into heretical opinions are, like Circe’s victims, changed intc 
beasts, because they have lost the power to become ‘men of God’; but 
when one returns, hears the Scriptures, and attends to the truth, it is ‘as 
if a god is produced out of aman’.* The highest stage of the ascent 
through knowledge is contemplation, or the vision of God,* and he 


1 iii 71"4-*! (894) ds Se édv mpdooxy Tis “loxopaxw, yewpydv abrov mono, Kal... 
kai "Apororéde puakdv, kal pirdcopoy TAdran, obrws 6 7H Kupiy meBdpevos Kai TH 
500elan &’ abrov KkaraxodovOncas mpopyteia TeAEws éxredei rar Kar’ elxdéva Tov diBacKddov 
év capki mepimoday Beds. 

2 ji 4689-4 (776) eéoporodaba Bidfera TH didacKdaAy eis dnddeav. 

3 ji 4887-29 (797) h Yux?). . . Kandy piv ob8ev GAXo mAiy dyvoias elvat vopifovaa Kai 
Tijs pip kard Tov dpOdv Adyov évepyeias. i '72°-* (79) vopipar 5e dvépow Kai dnarndAay 
imonpiceay dyvoa alria, In iii 71%4-®5 (894) Clement admits that sin is due to 
‘weakness’ as well as to ignorance: oyxeddv dvo eiciv dpxal maons duaprias, dyvoa 
wai dodévaa, 

4 1 811 (88-89) odpavin diBacKxaXrig Oconoiy Tov dvOpwmov. 

5 iii 5)-* (830) obros 3’ dy ein b eldus 7d mpémov Kal Kara Thy émorhpny Kal Kara Tov 
Biov, dmws Biwtéov 7H écopévy Kai 31 éfoporovpévy beg. 

6 ii 5071? (816) marépa 52 Kat niprov rdv Oedv A€yer capis (i.e. the fifth command- 
ment). 0d wal rods émyvévras abrov viobs dvayopevec kat Oeovs. 

7 iii 42°“) (866) 4 peraBorAd ... 4 x miarews els ywaow" 4 5é, els d-yamnv mepaiovpévn, 
évdévbe Hin pidov pidry 7d yryv@onov 7H yyvwoxopévy napiarnav. Kai taxa 5 ro0vTos 
évOévde Hin mpodkaBaw exer 7d “iadyyedos”’ elvar, See also iii 60°~* (883). 

8 iii 6715-16 (890) olov éf dvOpmmou Oeds dnoreAciTa. 

® iii 491-16 (873) rv Tod Ocod énonreiav, fy Kopupaoraryy mpokomiy 1 ywworiKi 
ux? AapBave, 
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who contemplates the unseen God is said to ‘live as a god among 
men’.? 
Ill 


So far we have considered deification as applied by Clement to man 
upon earth. What his hyperbolical language means is simply this, that 
the divine element in man is gradually brought into closer and more 
conscious union with God from whom in the beginning it came. This 
element is by nature purely spiritual, i.e. opposed to matter. It can 
only reach its full developement, therefore, when by the practice of 
virtue it is freed from material associations, from the needs and affec- 
tions of sense ; and when at the same time it is used for its proper 
purpose, viz. the contemplation of ideas or, in other words, the vision 
of God.? One in whom this developement takes place is lifted far 
above the level of ordinary men, since he has parted with most of what 
is merely human in his nature. So great is the difference, that Clement 
feels no hesitation in calling him no longer a man, but a god. 

There are, however, a number of passages which speak of deification 
as occurring after death. These deserve separate consideration. First 
of all we notice a passage that stands in an intermediate position, 
inasmuch as it describes the stages in the process of deification, 
stretching over from this life into the next. These stages are: 
(i) Baptism, (ii) enlightenment, (iii) sonship, (iv) perfection, (v) immor- 
tality. Clement illustrates the final result of this developement by 
a reference to Ps. lxxxi 6 (Sept.) ‘I said, ye are gods’, &c.*; that is 
to say, he asserts that men become gods when to the gnostic perfection 
attained on earth there is added that immortality which can be fully 
possessed only after death. Perfection and immortality are of course 
two prominent characteristics of God, and when man attains them he 
becomes like God. Accordingly Clement applies the term ‘god’ to 
angels and spirits of the blest, who are conceived of as dwelling above 
in the ‘super-celestial place’.* Here are the ‘blessed abodes of the 


1 ii 317"!-! (634) Tov obv dopdrov Beod Oewpnrixdv Bedy év dvOpwras (avTa cipnKev 
(i. e. Plato—but Clement fully accepts the thought). 

2 ii 3171-1? (634) eledraws oby Kal MAdrov rdv ray lde@v Oewpyntindy Oedv tv’ dvOpwmos 
Choeabai pyar’ vots 5 xwpa ldedv, voids 526 Oeds. And, a few lines further on, 
ii 31715-1® (634-635) Srav ydp Wuxi yevéoews bmefavaBaca Kal’ éavrqy ref Kal dmAH 
rois eideaw, olds torw 6 dv rH OeatHATw “‘Kopupaios”’, olov dyyedos H5n -yevopevos 
ow Xpior® Era, Oewpytinds dv, det 7d BovAnpya Tod Ocod cxonav. For Clement’s con- 
ception of God who is the object of contemplation see ii 3745~'® (689), a summary 
of which passage is given on p. 158 note I supra. 

3 { 1057-22 (113) Bawrifdpevar pwrifdpeda, pari{dpevr vlomoovpeba, viomorovpevor 
Terciovpeba, Teeovpevor dmadavari(speba “éyw", pnoiv, “ cla, Oeoi éare Kal viol 
ipiarou mavres,” 

* ii 42° (355) Tov imepovpanoy rénov. 
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gods’,’ whence the great company of ‘angels and gods’ look down 
upon the Christian athlete as, while yet upon earth, he struggles in the 
spiritual conflict.2 One day, when the lusts of the flesh have left him, 
he too will ascend to that heavenly sphere and be immortalized with 
the divine beings.’ Of this life the gnostic training gives a foretaste, 
since it teaches us ‘the nature of the life we shall hereafter live with 
gods (peri OeGv), according to the will of God (xara tiv Oedv)’.* To 
those who reach this stage, Clement goes on to say, ‘the name of gods 
is given, for they will be enthroned along with the other gods, who are 
set first in order under the Saviour ’.* 

This last remark will shew how careful Clement is to distinguish 
between the most exalted of men or angels and Christ. ‘The whole 
army of angels and gods has been subjected to the Word.’* The 
prophets are called ‘children of God’, but Christ is the ‘true Son’.’ 
The title ‘god’ is therefore never applied by him to angels or men in 
the same sense as to Christ. Ina like manner he guards against any 
confusion of the human and divine natures which might be imagined 
to arise from the presence of the Holy Spirit in man; for he asserts 
expressly that ‘it is not as a portion of God that the Spirit is in each 
one of us’.* 


IV 


Before we consider the sources of Clement’s teaching as here out- 
lined, it will be useful to notice certain similar expressions which occur 
in other Christian writings of earlier or contemporary date. The 


1 iii 108-® (835) al paxdpin Oca olenoes. 

2 iii 1476? (839) Oearal 5& dyyeAor wal Oeoi, eal 7d marynpariov 7d mappaxov “ ob mpds 
alya kai capxa”, ddAA rds bia capKa évepyovoas “ mvevpatinds éfovcias” éumabay nabav. 

8 j 1208-51 (128) tis miorews 4 Kowovla.. . Trois Ocios dnabavarifovaa (rdv 
dvOpwrov). 

4 iii 4116-17 (865) mpodiddoKxovca riv écopévny hyiv xara Tov Gedy pera Oey diarav. 

5 iii 4175-25 (865) nal Oeot rv mpoonyopiay KéxAnvra, aivOpova Tav GdAwv Oey, THY 
ind TO owrhp mpurov TeTaypévov, yevnodpeva. Compare Milton Comus 9-11 : 

‘the crown that Virtue gives, 
After this mortal change, to her true servants, 
Amongst the enthroned gods on sainted seats’. 

6 iii 6-* (831) rovTw (7g Ady TO warpiK@) nadoa bnoréraxra orpatia dyyéAwy TE 
Kai ear. 

7 ii 3827-® (697) rovs eis mpopynreiar Kexpiopévous, Tos pev naidas Ocod dvnyopevpévous 
Tov 5 Kiprov vidv dvra yvhatov. 

8 ii 384!°-"! (699) GAA’ ody ws pépos Beod év Exdory Hyady TO mvedpa. This statement 
may be intended primarily to deny that the Holy Spirit is a material body, able to 
be distributed in portions to many people. (See Origen Contra Celsum vi 70; De 
Principits i 1.3.) The above argument would not be invalidated if this were the 
case. On the contrary, it would be strengthened, since the Spirit’s presence 
would tend to dwindle into a vague power or influence. 
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deification of man is mentioned by Justin Martyr, Theophilus of 
Antioch, Irenaeus, and Hippolytus. Speaking of Ganymede and other 
characters of Greek mythology who were taken up to heaven, Justin 
contrasts the Christian belief that ‘only those are immortalized who 
live near to God in holiness and virtue’. Again, the Word ‘by his 
instruction makes mortals immortal, makes men gods’.? Theophilus of 
Antioch discusses whether God made man by nature mortal or immortal. 
Not immortal, he says, for in that case ‘God would have made him 
a god’. Man was, in fact, made neither mortal nor immortal, but 
capable of either state, so that if he kept the commandments of God 
he should receive immortality as a reward and should become a god." 
Irenaeus and Hippolytus write in the same way; the Christian is at 
length ‘to become a god’, or in other words to be ‘begotten unto 
immortality’.* It is plain that neither of these writers understands 
‘deification’ to be anything but another and rather more forcible 
expression for the immortalizing of Christians after death. We have 
already shewn that this is substantially what Clement means by it. 
The only difference is, perhaps, that Clement lays stress upon the 
earthly preparation for immortality as being itself the first stage in the 
process of deification. This, however, is a natural consequence of his 
division of Christians into ‘simple believers’ and ‘gnostics’, a distinc- 
tion unknown to his predecessors at any rate outside Alexandria. The 
‘gnostic’, by detachment from the things of sense, coupled with 
unceasing contemplation, gains for himself while still on earth the 
essentials of the divine life, in a manner not possible to ordinary men. 
Allowing for this difference, we may say that Clement’s thought on the 
subject of deification does not go beyond that of most second and 
early third century Greek Christian writers. 


v 


We can now ask, ‘ What was the influence that led the earliest Greek 
Fathers, and Clement in particular, to use language expressing deifica- 


1 Justin Martyr Apol, i 21 dmwadavarifecda: bt jpeis pdvous Sedidaypeba Tovs daiws 
wai tvapérws éyyis Oe Brodvtas. 

2 Justin Martyr Oratio ad Graecos 5 moet rods Ovntovs AOavarous, Tovs BpoTtois 
Oeous. 

8 Theophilus ad Autolycum ii 27 «i yap d@dvatov abtov dn’ dpyfs énenornne, Oedv 
abrov éreronwa. Again: ovre oty a0avarov abriy énoinger, obre piv Ovnrdév, GAdAa 
.. . bexrindy dpporépav® iva... Tnphoas tiv évrodiy Tod Be0d pucOdv Kopianra map’ 
avro tiv dbavaciay, nai yévnra Beds. 

* Irenaeus iv 38. 4 ‘non ab initio dii facti sumus, sed primo quidem homines, tunc 
demum dii’. Hippolytus Philosophumena x 34 (Cruice) yéyovas ydp Oeds... Ste 
MevrorHOns, GBdvaros yevvnbeis, Also the closing words of the book: od dp 
nrwxever Oeds Kai ot Oedv mahoas eis 5dfav aiou, 
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tion, when all they had in mind was the simple Christian doctrine of 
the future life?’ Certainly it was not the Scriptures. There is nothing 
in either the Old or the New Testament which by itself could even 
faintly suggest that man might practise being a god in this world and 
actually become one in the next. In the Old Testament the bare 
question of a future life is scarcely raised at all.’ Later on, in the 
Apocryphal and Apocalyptic literature, it is brought into prominence 
in connexion with the kindred doctrines of a Resurrection and World- 
judgement. But no Jewish writer, whether Palestinian or Hellenistic, 
was likely to obscure his firm belief in the unity of God by applying to 
men the terminology of deification. As for the New Testament, we 
can imagine how vigorously such language would have been repudiated 
by, let us say, St Paul, in whose eyes ‘gods many and lords many’ 
could never have seemed anything but the distinctive mark of false 
religion. A Scriptural origin being therefore out of the question, we 
must turn to Greek thought as the influence responsible for this element 
in Clement’s theology. It is no exaggeration to say that Clement views 
every Christian doctrine through the medium of Greek ideas and 
a Greek temperament. In the case in hand the medium has exercised 
a plainly discernible effect upon the doctrine, as will be seen from the 
following considerations. 

(i) Greek philosophy, depending largely upon Plato, tended to regard 
the future life of the virtuous man as an ascent of his spiritual nature, 
after death, towards the divine.? This is opposed to the purely 
Christian view, as taught in the New Testament; for there the new 
life is essentially a ‘resurrection life’, i.e. one which follows upon 
a divine intervention and judgement. The New Testament doctrine 
has kinship with Jewish Apocalyptic, but shews little, if any, trace of 
Greek influence. In Clement, however, the Greek idea of gradual 
ascent is dominant. The root difference between these two concep- 
tions may be thus stated. The one postulates a common judgement, 
equally necessary for all, because all have sinned. This is followed, in 
those who believe on Christ, by exaltation to an eternal life with God. 
The stress being laid upon God’s goodness and Christ’s redemption, 


1 Certain aspirations after immortality find expression in the later Psalms. Cf. 
Ps, xvi 10, xlix 15. Dan. xii 2-3 belongs of course to the Apocalyptic writings. 

2 See Plato Phaedo 80 p-81 p. 

5 He speaks, for instance, of the various dwelling-places that are allotted to 
believers in accordance with their deserts. See ii 2642-18 (579) «lot ydp napa 
avpiw kai p80 nai poval mAcioves Kara dvadoyiay Biav. Also ii 489° (797) ai povai 
moira Kat’ agiav Trav morevodvrav. Clement’s constant use of the phrase dpoiwors 
6¢@, ‘assimilation to God’ (from Plato, cf. Theaetetus 176 B) also shews his belief 
that man’s progress is throughout a gradual one. For example see i 64%! (71), and 
everywhere. 
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there is little room left for inequalities among believing men. The 
other view represents the future life as beginning immediately after 
death,’ without any judgement other than what may be called a self- 
acting one. If a man has in this life despised all bodily things and 
devoted himself to contemplation, death is a manifest gain, for it rids 
him of a useless encumbrance. But such men are rare; and therefore 
wide differences appear, a few choice spirits ascending at once to high 
places, while the majority keep close to the earth they have loved. In 
this scheme God is hardly needed at all, except as an object of con- 
templation. Clement’s extant works prove that his mind dwelt naturally 
in this Greek atmosphere ; for he rarely mentions either the Resurrec- 
tion or the Judgement (in their objective Christian forms) or the Second 
Advent,’ whereas the spiritual ‘life after death’ meets us, one might 
almost say, on every page. It was this which allowed the higher souls, 
such as those of gnostics and martyrs,® to ascend at once into the very 
presence of God, an exaltation so great that it seemed to warrant their 
being called divine, or even gods.‘ 

(ii) A second influence is to be found in the idea of the universe as 
a series of spheres circling above the earth. We do not begin to under- 
stand the thought of the ancient world in regard to such matters as the 
conception of a future life until we put away all modern notions of 
astronomy. It would seem that Clement accepted the current theory 
of seven heavens rising one above the other, followed by the fixed 
sphere which bordered on the ‘intellectual world’ (xdcpos voyros).° 


1 pera ri tvOévie dwaddAayhy, or dnodnpiay, as Clement often says. See i677~* (74), 
i 1071920 (115), i 1127 (120), ii 409° (722), and elsewhere. 

2 The Resurrection in a spiritual sense is mentioned several times. See i 6119 (68 
airy mputn Tod mapantmparos dvaorans (cf. Rev. xx 5) : iii 54!"-?° (877) obros évroAijy 
tiv kara 7d ebay yéAov dianpagdpevos Kkupraxhy éxeivny Ti jyepay moe, Stay dnoBadrdAy 
gpaidAov vénua Kal ywworikdiy mpooddBn, Tiv ey ait® Tov Kvpiov dvacracw dofawr. 
Clement twice promises a treatise on the Resurrection—i 1187-8 (125) and i 21978 
(232)—but apparently he never wrote it. He makes three casual allusions to the 
Second Advent : iii 1527! (1002), iii 213%° (1010), and iii 223!9-?° (‘ Address to the 
Newly Baptized ’, not found in Potter). 

8 ii 25.4°7-255' (570) ebOaponoas Toivuy mpds pidrov Tov Kipiov, imép ob Kai 7d o@pa 
txdv émdédanev, mpds 52 Kat riv Yuyxhy, ws of dinacral mpooedinnoav, Epxera, ** pire 
waglynre”? montin@s dxovcas mpds Tod owripos hyav ba tiv Tod Biov Spodryra. 

* In this paragraph it is not maintained that the two views of the future life are 
irreconcileable; but only that Clement leans, both in thought and in expression, 
almost entirely towards the Greek view. The contrast between these two is pre- 
sented from another point of view in R. H. Charles’s Eschatology pp. 80 (note) and 
155 Sq. 

5 ii 3159-1 (636) éwrad ovpavoi, o's Tes dpiOpotc: Kar’ émavdBaow, Also the lines 
following these : ii 318°!-319! (636) % dwAavijs xwpa } mANad{ovea TH vonTe Kdopy. 
See, too, ii 377% (692), an Apocalyptic quotation ; and ii 503°-® (811-812) pera 
Tay énta mAavwpévay Tiv dmhavij ovyKatapiOpoivtes opaipar. 
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These heavens varied in degree of grossness according to their distance 
from the earth; but not even the highest of them was what we should 
call incorporeal. The soul of man was thought of as rising in a spatial 
sense through these spheres,’ until it reached the abode (yovy) for which 
it was fitted. We cannot set down any consistent account of Clement’s 
opinions on this subject,’ nor is it necessary for the present purpose. 
The general outlines of the system are enough to prove how naturally 
titles of divinity would attach themselves to souls who had reached the 
highest possible heaven, when that heaven is believed to be spatially 
above us. Much of the majesty of God to a child’s mind is due to the 
fact that He dwells ‘above the bright blue sky’: and the decay of this 
belief accounts to some extent for the confusion in which the average 
man finds himself to-day with regard to the existence of God; he has 
ceased to look for Him in the sky,’ and has not yet discovered where 
else to turn his eyes. 

The belief in a series of heavens is not of course exclusively Greek. 
It is found also among the Jews, and clear signs of it appear in the 
New Testament. St Paul speaks of ‘the heavenly places’, and he 
himself was caught up into the ‘third heaven’. Christ the great high 
priest has ‘ passed through the heavens’, and is now made ‘higher than 
the heavens’, according to the Epistle to the Hebrews. But the New 
Testament, while accepting this belief (for no other was open to that 
age), does not use it to explain the exaltation of saints after death.’ 
Clement’s thought must therefore be held to come ultimately from 
Greek and not from purely Christian sources.* 


1 Just as daemons, who, according to Clement, are foul and earth-loving spirits, 
cannot ascend at all, but remain fixed to earth. See i 45%-* (49) and Plato 
Phaedo 81 ¢ b. 
2 Origen is more explicit. The ‘ heaven’ of God’s people is either in the ‘ fixed 
sphere’, or above it ; it is not incorporeal (mundum incorporeum), only invisible to 
us ; nor is it a world of ‘pure ideas’, as the Greeks thought (smagines quasdam, 
quas Graeci idéas nominant), but in its way substantial: De Principiis ii 3. 6-7, 
There are also super-celestial abodes, in which dwell higher beings still; De 
Principiis ii 9. 3. 
8 For old-world ideas, in which Clement heartily concurs, see i 56'~§ (53) révde 
(rov obpavdv) #yyod Gedy, from Euripides; and a quotation of similar import from 
Democritus in i 5217-®° (59). 
4 Eph. i 20 and elsewhere, 7a érovpana, 
2 Cor. xii 2. 
Heb. iv 14; vii 26. 
In 1 Thess, iv 17, for instance, where a progress through the air is spoken of, 
this is mentioned in connexion with the Second Advent and the General Resur- 
rection, just those doctrines which Greek thought was inclined to leave out of 
sight. 

" The ideas of deification current in Orphic and Pythagorean circles, or those 
connected with the Stoic theory of the divine immanence cannot be regarded as 


6 
6 
7 
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VI 


Clement was in no way conscious that his ideas were not quite on 
a line with the Scriptures taken in their original meaning. He lived in 
a Greek world, among people who, whether themselves Greek or Jewish 
or Christian by birth and religion, breathed Greek ideas as inevitably 
as they breathed the common air. When Clement examined the 
Scriptures he had no eyes to see them as they really were, but only as 
they appeared through this peculiar mental atmosphere. Under such 
circumstances he could find in them support and authority for ways of 
thinking which had their true source elsewhere. In regard to the 
deification of man there are two Scriptural passages which furnished 
him with proof for his statements: Ps. Ixxxi 6 (Sept.)' and St Luke 
xx 36 (particularly the expression iodyyedos): The first of these 
passages derives special importance from the fact that it is appealed 
to in St John x 34-35 as bearing some sort of witness to the truth of 
Christ’s divinity. The original sense is difficult to determine. Probably 
the passage does not refer to princes or judges of Israel, but to sub- 
ordinate deities or angels who ruled over heathen nations under the 
chief sovereignty of Jahweh.? In St John x 34, however, it seems to be 
interpreted as applying to princes: ‘those to whom the word of God 
came’. Clement does not mention this New Testament use of the 
passage, nor does he attempt to investigate its context or literal 
meaning. He takes the words as a simple prophecy of what Christians 
may become both now and hereafter.’ 


having materially influenced Clement, on account of their essentially pantheistic 
character. Clement certainly never believed that the spirit of any man became 
merged in the Deity. Indeed, so strongly is he averse from this doctrine, that he 
vigorously denies the identity of human and divine virtue, which the Stoics taught. 
See iii 63!°-™! (886) ; also his complete denial of pantheistic ideas in ii 384!~!7 (698- 
699). Another possible influence that may be held to account in some measure for 
Clement’s phraseology is the elasticity of the term @eés. See a valuable note by 
Harnack, Hist, Dogma, Eng. trans., ip. 119. But in genuinely Christian thought, 
if the New Testament is any standard, 0eds was rigid enough, except when used in 
adepreciatory sense. The loose uses of #¢és to which Harnack refers spring either 
from popular polytheism or from the pantheism of the educated world, to both of 
which Clement was irreconcileably opposed. 

1 éy® ela, Oeoi éare ai viol iiorov mavres. The first verse of the Psalm is also 
quoted in ii 1815(494), 6 0eds orn év cvvaywyh Oca, ev pow 5e Ocods draxpiver. 

2 The Psalm seems to be a complaint about the oppression of Israel by the 
heathen; hence the last verse, od (i.e. Jahweh) saraxAnpovopnoas tv maow ois 
t0veowv. See Hastings Dictionary of the Bible, extra volume p. 7246; and, for the 
other view of of coi, vol. iv p. 5704. 

3 See i 86'7-"8 (94), where the words are attributed to ‘the prophet’. Other 
quotations of this passage occur in i 105%*(113), ii 181°-® (494), and ii 314%-* (632). 
The last one runs thus: tovr@ b5urardvy 7 tpédmw Tdv yworikdy Hin yevécOar Gedy 
** dyad) Ia’ Oeoi éore Kai viol ipiarov.” 
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The other passage (St Luke xx 36), or rather the single word icdyyedos 
is quoted three times in the Seventh Book of the Stromateis, while the 
parallel from St Matthew xxii 30 is referred to in the Fourth Book. The 
Jewish and Christian doctrine of angels could without much difficulty 
be merged into the Greek idea of subsidiary gods; and this is what 
Clement does, for we find his thoughts travelling from Homer to Plato, 
and again from Plato to the New Testament, with no consciousness of 
a break in the connexion. It will help to make this plain if the passage 
from the Fourth Book is quoted in full." 


‘Plato says with reason that he who contemplates the ideas will live 
as a god among men. Now Mind is the place of ideas, and God is 
Mind. The man therefore who contemplates the unseen God is living 
as a god among men, according to Plato; and Socrates in the Sophist 
called the Eleatic stranger, who was a dialectician, a god, of the same 
kind as the gods who, “in the guise of strangers”, visit the cities of 
men * ... For when a soul has once risen above the sphere of generation, 
and exists by itself and in company with the ideas, like the coryphaeus 
in the Zheaetetus,* such an one, having now become “as an angel”, 
will be with Christ, rapt in contemplation, ever observing the will of 
God. That is the real man who “alone is wise, while others flit as 


. 996 


shadows”. 

Here Clement lays his thought as bare as he can. It is fundamentally 
Greek, and the Scriptural reference is brought in to illustrate opinions 
already formed ; though probably Clement would have felt and declared 
that the Scriptures were his sole authority.° 

None the less we must admit that the two passages here mentioned, 
and more especially Ps. Ixxxi, exercised in their way a powerful 
influence on Christian thought. Had they been absent from the 
Scriptures, Clement’s allegorism was no doubt capable of finding others 
to support his views ; and yet it is hard to think of anything that could 
have quite filled the place of the unmistakeable ‘I said, ye are gods’. 
These words come to him instinctively whenever the perfection of man 
is in question ; and the same is true of Origen. Though in order of 
thought they are not a prime authority, it is certain that they helped 
materially to keep alive the idea and language of deification. 


1 ii 317!’-!® (634-635). The text of the important parts of this passage is given 
on p. 160 supra notes 1 and 2. 

2? Homer Odyssey xvii 485. 

3 Stahlin suspects a break in the text here. 

* Plato Theaetetus 173. 

5 Homer Odyssey x 495. : 

§ The exact references to iadyyedos are iii 42!) (866), iii 56° (879), and iii 607 (883). 
There is another instance in ii 484°°(7y2). These add nothing to what is said above, 
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VII 


Two other points may be mentioned. The language of deification 
must have had, one would think, great disadvantages at a time when 
the Church was struggling to secure her position in a world dominated 
by polytheism. ‘To simple men, who pay more regard to words than 
to the meaning which may be hidden behind them, it might well have 
seemed that Clement, and some of the Apologists who preceded him, 
were in danger of giving away the Christian case by their loose employ- 
ment of @eds and cognate terms, in the current Greek fashion, to 
designate immortalized men. Plainly, however, this view of things 
never affected Clement; for, as we have seen, he calls men ‘gods’ 
without any reserve or hesitation. This mode of speech was, moreover, 
continued long after his day, as the writings of subsequent Greek 
Fathers testify... But we do notice, I think, in Origen, a tendency to 
be more restrained and careful than Clement is in the use of such 
terms. It is true that the /oc@ classici of Ps. lxxxi 6 and St Luke xx 36 
mean practically the same for him as they do for Clement. He admits, 
for instance, on the strength of Ps. Ixxxi 1, that the angelic powers are 
called ‘gods’*; but when, in another place, he interprets the same 
verse of human judges ‘who, on account of the superhuman purity of 
their character, were said to be gods’, he adds the qualification, ‘in 
accordance with an ancient Jewish mode of speech’.* Angels, again, 
because of their divine nature, are sometimes called ‘gods’ in the 
Scriptures; but not, Origen hastens to say, in order that we may 
worship them in place of God.‘ When speaking of men made perfect 
he uses such expressions as the following: ‘equal to the angels’®; 
‘taken up into the order of angels’* to behold the ‘holy and blessed 
life’; placed ‘in the assembly of righteous and blessed beings ’.* 
With Clement the last of these phrases would in all likelihood have 
read, ‘the assembly of angels and gods’.® In his commentary on 
St John, Origen has occasion to notice the phrase ‘ every man is a liar’. 
‘So’, he continues, ‘ every man must be said not to stand in the truth. 
For if anyone is no longer a liar, and does stand in the truth, such an one 

1 Harnack says that ‘after Theophilus, Irenaeus, Hippolytus, and Origen, it is 


found in all the Fathers of the ancient Church’. Hist. Dogma, Eng. trans., iii 
p- 164 note, 


Origen Contra Celsum viii 3-4 ; also iv 29. 
Contra Celsum iv 31 édéyovro elva: Oeot natpin Tivi ‘lovéaiov eet, 
Contra Celsum v 4; also v 5. 
De Principiis iv 1. 29 (iv 4. 2); also Contra Celsum iv 29. 
De Principiis i 8. 4. 7 Ibid, i 3. 8. 
8 Contra Celsum vi 61. 
* Compare Clement iii 6°-* (831) orparid dyyéAwy te Kal Oedy: iii 1476 (839) 
dyyedor nai Oeoi ; and iii 417°" (865). 


2 
3 
4 
5 
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is not a man ; so that to him and to his like God can say, “I said, ye are 
gods”.’* Even here Origen is careful to leave the words to God. The 
difference between Clement and Origen on this point is not great ; but 
these passages give at the least some reason for thinking that Origen 
hesitated to reproduce his master’s expressions in their more unguarded 
forms. 

Secondly, the whole argument of this paper shews that, wherever in 
Clement the word @eés occurs in reference to man (exclusive of Christ), 
the true English equivalent is not ‘God’, nor ‘god’, but ‘a god’. In 
the plural of course there is no difficulty. The Ante-Nicene Christian 
Library, which contains the only translation into English of Clement’s 
complete works, frequently mars the sense by rendering Oeds as ‘God’? 
In every case ‘a god’ will give as nearly as possible the meaning that 
Clement intended ; i.e. one of a number of spiritualized and exalted 
beings, endowed with immortality, free from bodily passions, and 
devoted solely to the contemplation of God. Such a sentence as the 
following may perhaps seem at first sight not to fit in with this rule: 
6 Adyos 6 Tod Geod dvOpwros yevopevos, iva 57 Kai ob rapa dvOpurov pabys, 
wy Tote dpa avOpwros yevyrar Oeds, ‘the Word of God became man, 
in order that from man even you may learn in what possible way man 
may become a god.’* Any difficulty that is felt here comes from the 
fact that dv@pwros and @eds are set over against each other ; and as we 
are accustomed to say ‘God became man’, it appears right to preserve 
the balance by adding ‘man may become God’. It is very doubtful, 
however, whether Clement’s own thought (as contrasted with later 
theology) would not be better represented by the insertion of the 
indefinite article before both nouns. But even if 6 Adyos . . . dvOpwros 
yevopevos means to him ‘the Word became man’,‘ rapa dvOperov must 
almost certainly mean ‘from a man’. There is then no exception to 
the rule here laid down, any deviation from which is likely to result in 
an obscuring, if not a serious misrepresentation, of Clement’s thought. 


G. W. BUTTERWORTH. 


1 Origen Comm. on St John xx 27 (xx 241-242). Other references to this 
subject in Origen are: Comm. on Si John xx 29 (xx 266); Homilies on Jeremiah 
xv 6; also a quotation from him in Pamphilus Aol. pro Orig. 5. 

2 See Ante-Nicene Library, ‘Clement of Alexandria’, i 24, i 274, ii 209, ii 370, 
ii 408 (‘divine’, which avoids the difficulty, but is not a correct translation), ii 477 
(‘a God’, which seems to be unmeaning). Dr Mayor’s translation of Stromateis vii 
gives ‘a god’ except in one instance (p. 7 of Hort and Mayor's edition), where 
‘ god’ stands without the article. 

8 jg (8). 

4 Clement uses the phrase 6 Ad-yos adpf -yevépevos. i 95%° (103). 
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ARISTOTLE AND TERTULLIAN. 


Has any one noticed a curious affinity between Tertullian’s famous 
paradox and a passage in Aristotle’s Rhetoric? 

In arguing against the docetism of Marcion, Tertullian (de Carne 
Christi 5) flashes out into the following epigrams: ‘Natus est Dei 
Filius: non pudet quia pudendum est; et mortuus est Dei Filius: 
prorsus credibile est, quia ineptum est; et sepultus resurrexit: certum 
est, quia impossibile.’ This is one of the most defiant paradoxes in 
Tertullian, one of the quick, telling sentences in which he does not 
hesitate to wreck the sense of words in order to make his point. He 
deliberately exaggerates, in order to call attention to the truth he 
has to convey. The phrase is often misquoted, and more often it is 
supposed to crystallize an irrational prejudice in his mind, as if he 
scorned and spurned the intelligence in religion—a supposition which 
will not survive any first-hand acquaintance with the writings of the 
African father. ‘The odd thing is, however, that consciously or uncon- 
sciously he was following in the footsteps of that cool philosopher 
Aristotle. In the second book of the Rheforic (23. 22) we find the 
following sentences in a discussion of the various kinds of demonstrative 
proof: dAAos é trav doxotvrww piv yiyverOa dziotwv S€, drt obK av Cogay, 
ei ph hy  eyyis Fv. wai Gre padAov- 4 yap Ta dvra 7} Ta eixdra iodapBa- 
vovow’ ¢i obv dmurtov Kai pi eixds, dAnORs av ein’ ob yap bud ye TO €ixds Kai 
m@avov Soxei ovrws. It is not difficult to see how this line of argument 
would justify Tertullian’s ‘credibile quia ineptum, certum quia im- 
possibile’. 

Aristotle’s point is that, with regard to incredible events which are 
supposed and asserted to have taken place, you may argue that they 
would never have been believed at all, unless they had actually 
occurred ; such statements must be true or almost true (ei pi jv 7 
éyy’s jv). Still further. You may argue that such incredible events are 
all the more likely to be true, on the ground that men believe either in 
(a) actual facts or in (4) probabilities; hence, if a certain statement 
cannot be classified under (4), i.e. if it is incredible and not probable, 
it must represent an actual fact. The assumption is that all objects of 
belief are either facts or probabilities, and this disjunctive judgement 
involves the paradoxical conclusion that if a given assertion is drurov 
kai pa eixds, Or, as Tertullian would say, ‘mpossidile, it is all the more 
likely to belong to the class of ra dvra. 

We demur, especially in these days of war-rumours, to Aristotle’s 
argument about this class of demonstrative enthymemes. Common 
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sense suggests that if a given statement is extremely improbable, it need 
not therefore be true. But Aristotle ignores the fact that the sheer 
incredibility of a thing is not the best proof of its reality, and the result 
is what Gomperz calls a disconcerting piece of dialectical audacity. We 
are invited to believe that if some statement is wildly improbable (azwov, 
incredibile), it is more improbable still that any one should have invented 
it; in other words, that it would never have been made or credited, 
unless there had been some evidence for it, and consequently that such 
evidence must be strong! 

Tertullian knew his Aristotle, but he was perfectly capable of striking 
out a similar paradox on his own account. ‘The passage from the 
Rhetoric may be no more than a parallel; possibly the argument it 
conveys may have been current among rhetoricians. Still, I think it is 
not uninteresting to note how Aristotle, in a sober discussion of the 
topics proper to forensic debate, could for the moment take a line which 
the jurist Tertullian took in the glow of theological controversy. Even 
if it is only a curious coincidence, it serves to modify some of the 
sweeping inferences drawn from the De Carne Christi by some modern 
critics who tend to exaggerate the psychological idiosyncrasies of the 
author. The paradox of the certum quia impossibile remains as pointed 
as ever, but it should be read in the light of the fact that this African 
father of the Church was not the first to defy what seems to us to be an 
obvious axiom of historical proof. 

James Morratr. 


A LITURGICAL FRAGMENT FROM THEBES. 


Ir may be worth while to put on record the following liturgical 
fragment inscribed upon an ostracon purchased a few years since at 
Thebes. Ostraca of the Coptic period with liturgical texts are often 
of considerable size: our fragment, which measures 12x 9-5 cm., is 
from the bottom of the ostracon and may be only one half or even one 
quarter of the original. The right edge is intact but for some small 
damages ; a narrow triangular piece has been broken away from the 
left side. 

The character of the script suggests that the fragment was written 
in the early seventh century : the hand is a thick, heavy, and informal 
semi-uncial, generally well-rounded; and is of a papyrus rather than 
a vellum type. Ligatures and cursive features occur, and abbreviations 
arecommon. The text of the rvecfo is remarkably bright and clear, but 
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the porous surface of the verso has caused the ink to run, making 
reading very difficult. 

At intervals in the text the symbol is introduced indicating some 
sort of division, and once on the recto and twice on the verso the 
beginning of a line is under- and over-scored. Mr Brightman has 
suggested that the latter feature at any rate probably marks the 
beginning of a new piece,’ and that the former may have the same 
value. If this is so, the fragment is no more than a list of incipits. It 
is possible that a new piece begins at |. 11 of the vecfo; and what 
remains of the text on the verso looks very like ‘first lines’; but 
I think Il. 1-10 of the vecfo may be regarded as continuous, since / is 
well established as a symbol indicating verse-endings where, from 
motives of economy, the verses are written continuously.” 

There are some points of resemblance between the text of the frag- 
ment and the ‘ Abendhymnen’ Nos. 2 and 3 of Maas’s Friihbyzantinische 
Kirchenpoesie,> and these are remarked in the notes following our text. 

A copy of the whole is first given without resolution of abbreviations 
or corrections of provincial orthography ; but I have added a text of 
the vecfo in ordinary type in which the verses are distinguished. ‘The 
scansion-accents a/one are marked. 

Recto. -eJo.[... 
[ainoy[cei] ] 
] xepoyBein / on ain[oycein 
cepadet|n // ON €K TON OYNON OC yap[t]z- 
[er / Kayy]¥CONTal OF OCIOl EN AOZA 
5 €ic a]rwna // apreAiKH YMN@AIA 
aAH]@1Non YMNON # AOfiky AATPY 
K]ayXHCONT, OF OCI, EN AOZ, Kat 
AfAaAMACl // AINOYCEIN CE H A02, 
TWN afy // At AYNAMEIC TON 
10 OYNON AINOYCEIN CE xe “ 
Gaymacty 0 BC EN TOIC Ep, 
ANECTH EK TWN NE- 
KPWN XC O Ba- 


ciAeyc 
Verso. Wanta ta epra toy Ocfoy. .. 
Aort KaTHAOl I jaf... eee He] 


mac €\y IN ye Kel... 
© TA MAoycia Awpal. . « 
5 TON TlOIMENA TON K[AAON? . . . 
1.@ XP. ee + KYM 
1 Cp. Crum Coptic Ostraca No. 519. 
2 So in the metrical portion of the stela of Alchis from Erment: cp. Bulletin of 


the Metrop. Mus, of Art, New York (forthcoming). 
3 In the Kleine Texte Series. 
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The text of the vecto should probably stand as follows :— 
bv d0€alovaw | XepovBiv, dv aivlotow Sepadi |v" 
oe > aA > a“ ‘ 
dv &k Tav ovpavav Geds xap| (J Efe. | 
, eg 3 , > Tal 
[xavx }joovrat of dovor év dd€a [eis alidva. 
dyyedicn iprwdia [dry |Owav tpvov Kai oyu Aatpeia 
ld enw > , > , 
kavxnoovrat of dav év ddfa Kar d-yadAdaoovrat. 
aivotoly oc 4 d6fa Tav ayiwv 
ai duvdpes TOV ovpavav aivotoiv oe, Xpurré. 
Oavpacris 5 Oeds év tois Epyous (airod) 
= > a lal ‘ e , 
dvéotn éx tov vexpov Xprotos 6 Baorreis. 


Notes. 


Recto. 1. 2. [aswoy[cew}] is suprascript and cancelled. Compare 
generally with this line Maas Frithbyz. Kirchenpoesie ‘Abendhymnen ’ 
iii 7 év dpvos SogaLovow XepovBip ta évdoka. 

1. 3. ton oy(pa)non : for the genitive plural. The letters following ¢ are 
fragmentary. 

1. 4. Cp. Ps. cxlix 5. 

1. 5. ec alrwna: the r might equally well be +; but either is clearly 
a blunder for 1. ymnwadia is apparently dative with a dependent genitive 
yMNON (= ymnwn), dependent upon the verbs in Il. 7-8. 

1. 6. Aoriky Aatpy: the case is probably the dative and the noun is 
parallel to ymnwaia. Cp. Rom. xii 1; see also Pleyte and Boeser 
Manuscr. Coptes du Musée de Leide 138; Brightman Liturgies E. and 
W. p. 48 4, 1. 1. 

Il. 9-10. Compare Maas of. cit. ‘ Abendhymnen’ iii 2-3 év ipvovow 
dyyeAot Kai dpydyyeAo, | Suvdpers odpaviat. 

l. 1x. ep(roic) is certain and neither oc(iwic) nor ar(ioic) can be read. 

ll. 11-13 seem to indicate that Easter was the festival for which the 
hymn was intended, unless indeed a new piece begins here. 

Verso. \, 1: adapted from the Song of the Three Children, fragments 
of which are not rare at Thebes. 

l. 3. iN: apparently for i. 

Hucu G. Evetyn Wuite. 
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THE MEANING OF 5?) IN HEBREW. 


ETYMOLOGICALLY D1P should no doubt be ‘something which stands 
up’, or a ‘place where something stands’; and though in course of 
time this became weakened to ‘site ’ or ‘ place’, there are many passages 
in which the word must have a more definite and special sense. Four 
such passages may be taken as representative : (2) Gen. xii 6 n>w DPD 
R.V. the place of Shechem ; (6) Gen. xiii 14 DY ANN WS DpON jo ART 
R.V. look from the place where thou art; (c) Gen. xxii 4 DIPEA AX RW 
pind R.V. and saw the place afar off (in ver. 5 12 Ty 7253 will go yonder, 
pointing to it); (7) Gen. xxviii 11... DIPON IND APY. , . DIP. yx 
NINA DIO 33w4 R.V. and he lighted upon a certain place... and he took 
one of the stones of the place... and lay down in that place to sleep. He 
was on his way to Haran, but ‘the place’ was not Haran (cf. ver. 19). 

In these passages D1pn, if it means merely ‘ place’, is intolerably weak. 
In a it is superfluous ; in 6 the whole phrase oY ANNK IWR DpH jp is 
unnecessary ; in ¢ it must have been something conspicuous from a 
distance ; as to d, you do not light upon a place when you are in 
a place, and the article shews that (at any rate according to masoretic 
tradition) it was something definite he found there, not ‘a certain place’ 
(and therefore not to be classed with the instances quoted in Ges.- 
Kautzsch § 126 7); we should expect ‘he took a stone’ and ‘he lay 
down to sleep there’, omitting DYpd in both cases. 

As the text stands some special meaning is required for nypn. In 
modern Palestine the corresponding word alse is the proper term for 
a sacred spot under the protection of a nabi’ or wali (sain/). In the 
Survey of Western Palestine, Special Papers (London, 1881), p. 258+, 
Conder says ‘the white dome of the Muk4m is the most conspicuous 
object in a Syrian village. The sacred chapel on the hill-top, or the 
sacred tree by the road-side, is of constant occurrence.’ ‘Few who 
have visited Palestine will doubt that in the Muk4m we see the survival 
of the Canaanite false worship ; and in one case (Sheikh Abu ’Amr) 
I found beside the chapel a huge platform of unsquared stone and a pit 
cut in the rock, which seemed not impossibly to be the remains of the 
ancient altar of this divinity.’ The muk4m is ordinarily a little square 
modern building with a dome, often with a large sacred tree near it, or 
it may be merely a rude circle of stones. The important thing is the 
sanctity of it. ‘The chapels are sanctuaries in which property can be 
left with perfect safety.” The anger of the wali is much feared, and his 
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power may extend for ten or twenty miles round. See also PEF, 
QS., October, 1915, p. 170+. 

If ope = ,\a, this description gives a meaning to the passages 
quoted above, as well as to others. It must have been something 
which stands up, a building, tree, pillar, or cairn, not a mere site, as the 
commentators usually take it. This ‘shrine’ (for want of a wider term) 
afforded protection alike from men and demons, so that travellers would 
naturally encamp in or near it for the night. Thus in a Abram went 
‘yw mipo sy as far as the shrine at S and stopped there for the night. 
In Gen. xii 8 he made a Dip between Bethel and Ai by building an 
altar and dedicating it to (‘ called upon the name of’) the Lord. This 
is shewn by 4 (xiii 3, 4, 14) 400k from the shrine where thou art camping. 
In ¢ they saw the shrine from afar, because it was conspicuous on the 
hill-top. It was a recognized place of sacrifice, with an altar. Abraham 
therefore first built up nan nx Zhe altar, which was already there, but 
was out of repair, as things usually are in the East. Most interesting 
is d@. Jacob, on his way from Beersheba to Haran, lighted upon fhe 
Dip, that is to say, the shrine which was the natural stopping-place on 
his journey, and which Jacob knew just as the Bedouin know the best 
camping-places now. He took one of the stones of the shrine (which 
may have been only a heap or circle of loose stones) for a pillow, and 
lay down inside the shrine itself. Then follows a vision, which causes 
Jacob to exclaim in ver. 16 ‘ny? xd sD) an DIpHa MA vw jIN— 
a strong expression of surprise. ‘Why! the Lord is in this shrine. 
I knew it was sacred to some divinity, but I did not know that the Lord 
himself was here. This shrine really is to be revered (3 70).’ We 
then see how a shrine would develope. In memory of his experience, 
Jacob dedicated a pillar, gave the shrine a name (it was near a town 
called in ancient times Luz) and vowed to erect a better building on 
his return. The writer of Gen. xxviii no doubt had in mind the im- 
portant sanctuary afterwards existing at Bethel, and was here shewing 
reasons for its reputation. Perhaps also he was trying to justify the 
reverence for shrines, which was common in his day as it had been long 
before and still is. 

The association of a temple or sacred place or object with dreams, 
visions, and supernatural occurrences, has been common at all times 
and needs no illustration. If then this explanation of Dip? is right, 
we may expect the same association. In a Abram came to the DIpD 
and in ver. 7 the Lord appeared to him. In 4 he was at the pipp 
when the Lord spoke to him. In ¢ he was about to sacrifice Isaac 
on the altar of the pipo when the angel of the Lord called to him 
(xxii rr). In d@ Jacob was sleeping in the n\pm when he had the vision. 
So in Gen. xiii 18 Abram built an altar at the oaks of Mamre, which 
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were a shrine. Chapters xiv-xvii are an insertion. In xviii 1 the nar- 
rative continues with an appearance of the Lord there, and in xix 27 
the place is described as a DIpo where he had stood before the Lord. 
In xxxii 30 Jacob gave the name of Peniel to the Dip at which he had 
‘seen God face to face’. In xxxv 7-9 there is another appearance to 
Jacob at the nipp of Bethel. Many other passages might be quoted in 
which this sense is appropriate, e.g. the frequent expression ‘the DipD 
which the Lord shall choose to set his name there’. No doubt the 
word often has the vague meaning of ‘ place’ (like the Arabic cl), but 
the special meaning is common, especially in early documents. 


A. CowLey. 


TWO NOTES ON EUTHALIUS OF SULCI. 


I. THE ATHOS-DOCUMENT. 


A FEw years ago interest in Euthalius was increased by the publica- 
tion of a document (Cod. Laura, Athos 149, f. 1-4) for which the claim 
was made that it solved the problems clustering about him. Its super- 
scription ran: Ev@adwov emuxorov XovAkys oporoyia rept tys opbodogov 
muorews.' A fresh examination of the document is offered in this note. 

During the second Session of the Lateran Synod of a.p. 619, 
Deusdedit of Cagliari, in his indictment of Pyrrhus and the conception 
tiv Ocavdpixny évépyevav, asked that the é«@eors of the Emperor Heraclius 
should be read. A version of it is preserved in Mansi,” introduced 
thus : 


“H execs ‘HpaxAciov rot Bacitéws AnPOytw wai dvayvwOyrw. Kai 
AaBav ’Avacrdcws vordpios peyewvdpios Tod drortoAKod Opdvov mpos THv 
‘Pwpaiav dd ris “EAAdSos EppnverOeicav puvis dvéyvw. 

A comparison of this document and the one from Athos shews a 
series of noteworthy parallels; the chief of which are given below. 
I denote the Mansi-document A, and the Athos-document B. 


1. A. murrevopev eis watépa Kai vidy Kali dyvov mvedpa. 
B. more «as eva OF mpi mavroxpatopa Kat es Tov viov avToV Tov 
povoyevn Kat €is TO aylov TVa. 


1 von Soden Die Schriften des Neuen Testaments (1902) i 1. 637 ff. 
? Conciliorum Coll. x 992-998. 
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2. A. rpudda dpovovov, piav Oedryta, Hrow piow Kai obciav, kat Sivapw, Kat 
éfovaiav, év tpioiv irocracecw. 
B. ryv tpwvroctatov puav ovovav Te Kat Oeornta, Suvapev te Kat OeAnow 
kat evepyecay, OY tedevov Tov mpa, OV TeAeLov Tov wv, OV TeAELOV TO 
aylov Ta, TpELS VTOTTATELS. 


3. A. povada év tpiddi, kai tpudda év povade. 
B. rptada yap ev povads kat povada ev tpiadt. 
4. A. xai dui rotro ri dyiav Kai ravipvytov devrapOevov Mapiav xvpiws 


kat kata ddyevav Ocordxov Kypitropev- ody ds Tod Meod Adyou 
> ‘ a > > [ , > * 228 2 , a « fot 
dpxnv tov evar é€ airs AaBdvros, GAN’ én’ éoydtwv Tov hpepov 
capxwhévros é& airis. 

B. xa ravapwpov ayas aevrapfevov Mapas trys deorowns ypwv, er 
ecxatov Twv xpovwy capxwbevta €€ avTys. 

5. A. kai piav diow tod Geod Adyov, TecapKwpevyy capKi, epvywpevyv 
voepas, Kaa KipiArdos 6 Oeomécros eppdvnw€é te Kai edidake, kal év 
, , ‘ 38 ? , 
dv0 picect tov aitov elvan do€dalovres. 

B. murtevw de Kar opodoyw Kata Thy Tov aywv tpov dBacKkadiv Kar 
opbodogov evvovay kata pev tov aywov KuptAdov Kat TyV Kat avTwv 
ayiav cvvodov warep eva XV vv Tov Oi, ovTws Kat puav Tov OB Aoyou 
vow cecapkwperyy, capKa empvxwpevnv Wuxn AoyiKy TE Kat VoEpa, 


A catena of references now follows in B having the names of Ambrose, 
Augustine, Athanasius, Leo, and Gregory. These are not in A. But 
A has after the citation of Cyril the theological statement which in B 
precedes the Cyrilline reference. 


6. A. dOev va iopev vidv tov Kiprov jpav “Inooiv Xpordv, é& avdpxov 
matpos, kai é& dypdvrov pytpds, Tov aitov mpoamvedv Te Kal ex 
éoxatov draby Kat rabyrov, dparov Kai ddpatoy KtX. 

B. ouxovopray tov Ki npwv Ii Xi... tov avrov OV adnbivov ex Oi 
adyfivov tov TPs avapyws yevvybevta Tpo TavTwy Tw aLwvwv KaL 
ws adnOws avov adyOwov tov avtov yeyovota ex pytpos adnOuys 
TYS AXpavToV .. . aopaTov Kat opaTov ... Tov avtov TaOyTov capKt, 
arraOy Oeorytt KtX. 


The lacunae introduced into B are filled, as is noted later, with the 
more ornate expansions of the theology in digest contained in A. 


7. A. tabrov 8é cimety ai ayia Kai oixovpevixai révre civodo. TOV pakapiwv 
kai Oeohdpwv tatpav, Tovtéat. Tav év Nixaia, cal Tov Kata TadTyy 
thy Baoriba rod, Kal tov év "Edéow, cai tov év Xadxyddn, cat 
tov abbis év Kwvoravrwovrida év tH réprry cuveAOdvtwv ovvddw. 

B. arodexopat Sb kat mepertvecopat Tas ayias Kat OLKOUPEVLKaS TeToapas 
avvodous, TH ev Nixaa, tTyy ev Kwvotavtwovroka, thy ev Ederw 
To mpotepov Kat Thv ev XaAxydov. 

VOL, XVII. N 
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The next short parallel not only shews that the two documents are 
drawing upon the same literary “estimonia, but also serves as an 
introduction to the last part of the A and B. 


8. A. Kai trav dddexa xepadaiwy tod év dyiows Kupiddov. 
B. xat ta dwdexa Kepadrara Tov ayvov KupddAov. 


The sentence from A is prefaced by a list of anathematized notions 
and persons, and closes thus: 


kai THs é&v “Edéow mparyns dyias ovvddov kal trav didexa Kepadraiwv 
~ > © , , ,@ « 4 , . , , 
Tov év dylows Kupiddov, kai doa irép Oewdupov kai Neoropiov ovveypaaro, 
kai tiv Aeyopevnv "1Ba émrroAnv. 


Between parallel 8 and the reference to Cyril, B inserts the following 
passage : 
mpordexopat Se peta Kat TOUTWY aTaVTWY Kat THY UTO TOU EV aTOTTOALKY 
™ pynpH aywratov tama Maptiwov ovvabpoobacay ev Pwpyn ayav 
avvodov em. BeBawoe twv opbodogwv Kat aroctodikwv doypatwv ... 
wravtws be kat ta Bwdexa Kehadaa tov ayiov Kupiddov ta Kata 
tov avOpwrodatpov Nerropiov. 


This passage has been substituted for the one in A containing the list 
of heresies and heretics. B, however, commits an anachronism of, at the 
least, ten years, as will be seen from the appearance of Martin the Pope. 
This chronological error may have arisen from an attempt on the part 
of a later writer to give historic continuity to the acts of the synods 
concerning the subject of the one will in Jesus Christ. 

On the other hand, A breaks off abruptly after the reference to 
Cyril (8). In this way it omits the closing statement of B commencing : 
avabeparilw de kat aroBaddopat tavav aiperw rode y veoote; in which is 
included the significant allusion to Abbot Maximus. In some form 
that feature is perhaps necessary to the original text. Maximus became 
the head of the monastery of Chrysopolis in 639, the year in which the 
éxOeois was written. He was the orthodox champion of his day as 
Bshows: aBBa Magipov avdpos opfodogov. Again, the same hand that 
introduced Martin makes posthumous amends to Maximus. 

The language of B, of which A is a kind of stenography, is unsuited 
to a lowly ecclesiastic, whether of the Sardinian church or not. Certain 
titles in B favour Rome as its source. For example: gwvy em exxAnoww 
tov 0% Siackw Kat KypuTTw: 0 atoaTo\Kos Kat tpw[o}robpovos Tov ay.ov 
Ilerpov. ‘The broad difference in literary character between the two 
versions of the éxOeors suggests that A represents the synodical Minutes 
of the imperial utterance ; while B is that document, if two anachronisms 
are deleted. 
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II. THE Town SvLcl. 


The coincidence of the name of Euthalius’s town, as given in certain 
of the manuscripts, Ev@adiov émurxdézov (Staxdvov) YovAxys, with that of 
the Sardinian town YovAxys in George of Cyprus (Descriptio Orbis 
Romani 680) is enticing. But Ptolemaeus (Geographia iii 3. 3) has 
a form Axo. And likewise Stephanus Byzantinus (De Urdibus) 
writes: oAKor, wddus év Sapdoi, ds "Aprepidwpos ev "Emcropy “Awd 8e 
KapdXews éri SdAxovs. Strabo, xvi 1. 18, takes us further afield. Where 
he mentions Seleucia on the Tigris he says: SeAevxew, peyddn wdds* 
Yodoxy & éxadeiro mpérepov. This city is credited with a fifth-century 
Council. The Syriac version of the Canons has its name thus: \o.! 
Levy, in his Lexicon of late Hebrew, gives for Seleucia the form: pdp. 
Side by side with these details should be placed another, that in the 
Prologue to the Pauline Epistles ascribed to Euthalius use is made of 
Syro-Macedonian chronology. ‘This has already been pointed out; and 
notably by Dr Robinson,’ who. noted that such a feature ‘might be 
taken as pointing to Syria—perhaps to Caesarea or to Antioch’ as the 
see or town of Euthalius. May not the name of the town be a Semitic 
outline with Greek vocalization? Then the WVotitia Thronorum Patriar- 
chialium by Nilus Doxapater® offers a solution as enticing as that of 
George of Cyprus where, under the Patriarchate of Antioch, he makes 
the entries: 1’. riv SeAcvxias “Ioavpias, iris Exec i’ Eavriv x ; and also 
among the eight archbishoprics : 8’. rv SeAevxcay ris Mepias. What the 
first Seleucia could bear by way of a Graeco-Semitic dress, one form 
of which Strabo has preserved, the second could as well affect.‘ 


VACHER Burcu. 


1 Lamy Concilium Seleuciae et Ctesiphonte habitum anno 410 (1868) 22. 

2 Euthaliana (Texts and Studies (1895) iii 3) 44. 

3 P.G. cxxxii 1088 and 1089. 

“ It may be noted that so far as the ecclesiastical records go the name Euthalius 
is found only in the church life of Near Asia. 
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EVST., 236. 


(Scrivener 229.) 


On the fly-leaf of this MS there is the following inscription in 
a wretched handwriting full of itacisms and other errors: 7d zapov 
Oetov kai iepov ebayyéAvov irdpye: KTipa TOD Oeiov Kai ayiov vaod Tod dylov 
droaréAov Kai ebayyeAurtod Madpxov, kai «i tis drrogevot aird é« Tov vaod 
éxorro TH eritipiw tov dyiwv rarépwv, also the date, December 1619 
(2x8), and on the back cover the signature, éupavoviA, but beyond 
these worthless hints nothing is known of its previous history. It is 
of thirteenth-fourteenth century, and now belongs to Sion College, 
London. There are 218 leaves of vellum; some leaves are missing 
at the end, and there are a few lacunae. There are two narrow columns 
on each page, 1g lines, no illuminations, titles and musical signs in red, 
no signs of interrogation, + between the pyjyara, frequent corrections 
p-m. and s.m., the latter generally in red ink. Aspiration and accentua- 
tion are fairly correct throughout the MS, but acute accent after circumflex 
in words followed by enclitica is nearly always missing (e. g. cpa pov). 
Iota subscript is not found, but iota ascript occurs seventy-nine times 
(seventeen times only in Evst. 235, described in the JouRNAL vol. xvi 
no. 64), most frequently after w, especially in the introductions. Double 
grave accents are very frequent. Homoioteleuta occur at Mt. xxi 7 (?), 
xxiii 7, xxvi 9, Lk. xvi 26, John vii 41, all other homoioteleuta being 
corrected p.m, ‘There are a few instances of haplography and ditto- 
graphy. The most frequent itacisms are : at pro, 41; w proo, 36; pro 
€t, 31; « pro, 32; oprow, 24"; € pro a, 13. There are introductions 
to Gospels and different variants in the same passages when occurring 
in different places as usual in lectionaries. Uncommon feasts are: 
Sept. 15th, Memorial of the 6th Synod; 17th, Charalampus; 25th, 
Phobus, Romanus ; Oct. 23rd, Zacharias, Symeon; Jan. 4th, Zosimus, 
Athanasius: otherwise the feasts are those found in most lectionaries, 
In this connexion I venture to remark that Scrivener is mistaken in 
the list of feasts he mentions as uncommon in his description of 
Evst. 221 in Adversaria Critica Sacra. 1 have lately, in conjunction 
with Mr H. V. Hughes, examined the menologies of some forty 
lectionaries, in practically all of which the said feasts are found. The 
MS does not contain the Jericope adulterae, but has the last twelve verses 


1 Always ebovdpor (pro edavipar), 
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of Mark in the usual place.’ There are no great divergencies from the 
T.R., but a special feature is the very frequent rearrangement of 
words ; hence a fairly complete list is given of such variants. 


Contents : 
1. Daily Gospels from Easter to Pentecost ’ . foll. 1-47a 
2. caBBaroxvpraxai for rest of year from St Matthew . ,, 47b-69 
3- ” ” ” St Luke - 9 79-93 
4. Gospels from Septuagesima to Easter Even » 94-163a 
5. EvayyéAva dvaordowpa éwbwva i-xi_. : ‘ - 99 163b—171 
6. Menology » 172-end. 


NOTABLE VARIANTS. 
(MS collated with Lloyd and Sanday’s WV. 7:) 


St Matthew. 

i 13 “ABiovd—ALop—EXaxeiu—addx. ii 11 edov pro ebpov. iii 2 
+xai ante yap. V 45 Gpow pro viol. vi 17 om, secund. gov. 
18 om. év 7 havepo. 24 +7od ante évds. 32 Taira yap mdvra. 
vii 5 om. secund. rod épOadpod. vill 8 Adyw. + xX 5 OM. Tois dudexa. 
8 om. vexpods éyeipere. Xi 10 Katacxevafer. xii 20 éxBadAa. 32 ev 
TO viv aidv. 35 OM. THs Kapdias. 36 OM. zepi airod. xiv 19 Om. 
kat ante AaBov. XV 25 mpocekivycer. 32 Hepa Xvii 27 dva- 
Baivovra. xvili 3 +7atra post radia. 11 +Lyrioa cai ante coca. 
14 pov pro tpov. €v pro es. 19 +dpyv post raddkw. 28 ef m1 pro 
Ot. 29 OM. wdvta. XX 2 kal cupdwvyoas. OM. aiTrod. 3 OM. THY. 
34 om. secund. airév. xxi 2 zpos airovs pro airois. 3 dmooréAXe. 
7 om. kai érexdbicey érdvw airov (Hom.?). 11 om. “Iycois. xxii 7 
kat dxovoras 6 Bacireds éxeivos. 13 xElpas Kai Tédas. 43 +dyiw post 
mvevpatt.  XXili If éorw pro gota. 30 jyeOa(bis) xxiv 2 om. 
secund. py. 15 éords. 18 + dpoiws post dypd. 21 obdé py (om. 
ov). 24 onpeta Kai tépata peydda. 27 mappycia pro mapovoia. 
31 +xai ante dwvis. 43 Spa pro pvdaxy(semel; bis=T.R.). ri 
oixiay abrod diopvynva (semel; bis='T.R.). 45 oixias pro Oeparreias 
(semel; semel = T.R.). 46 ovrws rowivra (semel ; semel = T.R.). 
48 om. d& povdxkipws. 49 Te pro dé xxv 4 om. éAaoyv (semel ; 
habet semel). 15 om. et@éws (semel; habet semel). 16 éxépdnoev 
pro ézoinoev (semel; semel = T.R.). 19 Adyov per’ abrdv (semel ; 
semel = T.R.). 24 AaPwv pro ciAnpas (= supra). 26 doddr€ zrovype 
(= supra). 29 doxet éxew pro éxe. (= supra). 31 om. 5¢ (= supra). 


32 cvvaxOyncovra (bis). 40 Tére droxpiOncera airois A€ywv pro Kal 
droxpiOeis . . . abrois (semel; semel=T.R.). 44 om. air (bis). 


xxvi 4 d0Aw Kpatyowar (bis). 9 7d pvpov rodro (semel ; semel = T.R.). 
1 Evayy. dvaor, iii, 
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II Tovs rTwxovs yup wavrore (bis). 15 ti por Oédere (bis). Om. airov 
(semel; habet semel). 26 eixapurrycas pro eiAoyyoas. 33 OM. xal. 
+82 post dy. 34 év rH vuKti tavry. 42 7d roTypwv ToUTO. 52 dro- 
Oavotvra: pro drodotvra. 55 ev TO iep@ exabeLopnvy Siddoxwv. 57 ovvy- 
yovro pro avw7xOycav (semel; semel = T.R.). 59 Oavarecwow airov 
(bis) 70 +airév ante wdvtwv (bis). 71 avrois pro trois (bis). 
74 xatabeparifev (bis). xxvii 7 re pro dé (semel; bis = T.R.). 
10 gdwxa (bis; semel = T.R.). 12 +xai rév ypapparéwv post rpecBu- 
tépwv (semel ; bis = T.R.). 13 ti obroe pro réva (= supra). 15 TO 
bxAw eva déopuov (bis), &va déoprov 7G dyAw (semel). 7OeAev pro 7Hedov 
(semel ; bis = T.R.). 23 om. A€yovres (semel ; habet bis). 33 6 pro ds 
(ter). peOcpynvevopevov pro Acydpevos (semel; bis=T.R.). 35 Baddvres 
(ter). om. iva rAnpw69 usque_ad KAjpov (bis ; habet semel). 41 +xai 
gapwaiwy post mperBurépwv (bis ; semel = T.R.). om. «al rpeoBurépwv 
(semel; habet bis). 42 ém air (ter). 43 om. viv (bis; habet 
semel). 55 fjoav S& Kai yuvaixes éxet woddai (semel; semel = T.R.). 
56 om. # rod (semel ; habet semel). 63 6 wAdvos éxeivos. xxvili g om. 
&s 5& usque ad pabyrais airot. 19 Om. otv (bis). 
St Mark? 

ig eis tov lopddvyv bird “Iwavvov. 10 é& prodmd. 1 ovrds éorw 
pro oi ed. iii 4 om. 4} Kaxorwojou. vi 8 ras fovas. vill 36 Tov 
Koopov SAov Kepdyoy. X 44 Ocdjon. xv 24 diapepiLovra (semel). 
duepepiLovro (semel). 28 om. vers. (semel; habet semel). 39 éveirov 
pro éé évavrias. xvii om. %rov(bis) 8 om. taxi (bis). 

St Luke. 

i 24 mwepeéexpuev. 27 +xai matpias post oikov. 44 To Bpédos ev 
dyadAuioe. ii 51 % Se pyrnp. lii 2 émi dpytepews. iv 18 ebayye- 
Nicacba. om. pe post dréoradxe. 23 Om. xai ante dde. v6 wrA7jOos 
ixOiwv. 19 7é0ev pro da roias. vi 6 om, éyévero usque ad diddoxew. 


7 te pro 8. 9 dmroxreiva: pro drodgoa. 10 aire pro to dvOpwry. 
vii 6 om. pa oxtddov. om. yap (otx civi), 8 om. racodpevos (add. 
$.m.). mopevov. viii 13 +xai ante mpds xaipor. 15 ™ YT 


xadq. 17 avepwOjoerac pro avepdy yevnoerat. IQ mapeyévero. 
33 OddAaccay pro Aipvyv. 34 OM. dredOovres. OM. 36-37. 39 Oeds 
pro “Ingots. 42 Ovydrpwv povoyevés. 51 “Iwavyyy kai “ldxwBov. 
ix 3 paBdov. 41 &ws more pro xai ante dvégoya. iv vidv cov dde. 
61 év 77 olxia pov. 62 roy oipavay pro Tod Oecd. x 20 OM. paddov 
(semel; habet semel). 36 mAnoiov doxet cor. 39 Tav Adywv. 
41 6 "Ingots elrev airy. xii 39 Thy oixiav pro Tov olkov airod. xiii 29 
om. dro ante Boppa. 31 péAAa proPdrdka. xiv 3rd 0dBBarov. 5 vids 


1 Lectionaries contain very little of St Mark’s Gospel. 
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pro dvos. xv 21 post versum +oinodv pe Os Eva Tov pucbiwy cov. 
32 Ta ua wdvra. xvii 4 OM. eri oe. des pro ddyoeas. xviii 5 
yuvaika pro xyjpav. 14 +yap post 7}. 25 om. ydp. 40 om. 8. 
xix 4 om. 8’. 8 “Iyooiv pro kipiov. xxi 16 -yovéov—ovyyevav—dituv— 
dAdév. xxiii 33 ebwvvpwv (written, as usual, edov’pwv) pro dpurrepav 
(semel; semel = T.R.). xxiv 10 om. jjoav 8% om.ai. 44 Kal ele 
mpos adrovs pro elie Se adrois. 
St John. 

i 28 ByOavia. 31 0m. 7G ante ddarr. 40 Om. dé post dpa. ii 10 
ére pro Grav. 22 d& pro ov. iii 25 “Iovdaiov. iv 6 om. éx ris 
ddouropias (add. s.m.). 16 gov tiv dvdpa. 18 Om. dydpas. 35 TeTpd- 
pnvos. Vv 14 xeipov co ti. vig om. xpeOivors. 22 ov7dbev 
6 "Inaois rots pabyrais airod. 61 Om. of pabyrai airod. viii 12 abrois 
6 "Inaois (semel; semel = T.R.). 52 om. of ante “Iovdaio. ix 15 
pov éxt rois dpOarpois. xX 37 vids Oeod. xi 8 of “Iovdator ABdoa. 
xii 34 om. dr ante det (semel; habet semel). ° xiii 13 6 Kvpuos Kat 


& ddoKados. xiv 3 érowdoar pro Kal éroupdow. 3° OM. Tovrov 
(bis). xv 8 om. vers. (semel; habet semel). 16 8 pro de. 


xvi 3 om. tiv (bis). 10 zopevopar pro imdyw (semel ; semel = T.R.). 
II epi xpioews 5¢ (= supra). 14 AapBdve pro AjpPerac (= supra). 
18 om. 6 A€yet 7d puxpdv (= supra). xvii 11 & proois(bis). 20 morev- 
cavtwv (semel), murrevdvrwy (semel). xix 11 Om. a rodro usque ad 
12 fin. (semel ; habet semel). 13 rovrwv rév Adywv (semel ; semel = 
T.R.). 20 6 réros Tis wéAews (bis). 21 Om. Tov "Iovdaiwy (bis). 
26 ide (quater). 27 jpéepas pro dpas(semel; quater=T.R.). + éxeivos 
post pabyris (bis; ter=T.R.). 6 pabyrijs airiy (semel ; quater = 
T.R.). 28 +-repi airod post reréAcorax (Semel; ter = T.R.). om. iva 
reAcw67 usque ad 30 reréAeorar (= supra). 35 dAnOwy éorw 7) paprupia 
airod (bis), dAnOwy éotw airod % paprupia (semel; semel = T.R.). 
36 +d ante airoi (ter), 40 Om. ray. xx 29 Om. Owpa. 


C. STEENBUCH. 
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REVIEWS 


The Faith and the War: A series of Essays by members of the Church- 
men’s Union and others on the religious difficulties aroused by the 
present condition of the world. Edited by F. J. Foakrs-Jackson, 
D.D. (Macmillan & Co., 1915.) 


Dr Foakes-JACKSON and his nine friends may be congratulated on 
having produced a valuable war-book and one well calculated to help 
in the present distress of conscience. It is not that all the thoughts 
of all the essays are strikingly original—though some of them are 
original in a high degree—but they are all well put and in a way that 
both stimulates and consoles. The general character of the volume 
is indicated by the fact that six of the contributors are members of the 
Churchmen’s Union, while all are what is termed Liberal Churchmen. 
The editor disclaims any attempt to secure uniformity of treatment, 
but he has his plan, which he propounds in his Introduction. Essays 
I—III deal with Providence ; Essay IV with the Problem of Evil; 
Essays V—VII with three of the means by which Evil can be reconciled 
with Providence, viz. Hope, Belief in Immortality, Faith. ‘Then come 
two essays on Christian Ethics, and a final one on the problem that will 
face the Church when peace is made. 

The plan is well conceived and well carried out.'' Of course, just as 
in anthologies there will always be pieces which this or that reader 
misses from the collection, so here there are topics whose absence one 
regrets. For instance, a book by Churchmen might have considered 
the attitude of the mediaeval Church towards war, and drawn a lesson 
from the Schoolmen. One of the contributors at least, Dr Rashdall, is 
entirely competent for the task, and an account from his pen of the 
teaching of eight hundred years, until Machiavelli stepped in with his 
new and deadly theory of the Prince, would have been very welcome. 

But a critic’s main business is with what has been done rather than 
with what might have been done, and to that business I shall mainly 
confine myself. 

Professor Percy Gardner introduces the topic of Providence, and 
that in its relation to the individual. He warns against the pessimistic 
doctrine of a universe governed by chance, and the danger of limiting 
the sphere of God’s action. His treatment and illustrations recall the 


1 T have only found one misprint. On p. 222, last line but 2, ‘ rehabitation ’ should 
be ‘ rehabilitation’. In a second edition Dr Foakes-Jackson might with advantage 
revise the punctuation of his essay. 
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admirable presentment of the subject in Wendland’s book on Christian 
Miracle. He differs, it may be noted, from the poet Clough in his view 
of the conditions that incline men to belief in Providence ; and for 
those who ‘ when sin and sorrow strike ‘em, incline to think there is xo 
God’, his serious and thoughtful arguments may prove of signal service. 

Miss Alice Gardner takes up the theme in an excellent paper on the 
Idea of Providence in History. She traces the belief in tribal deities, 
through belief in divine justice, to that in an overruling Providence 
directing the whole course of the world. Her general treatment leaves 
nothing to be desired, and her remark that the conception of history as 
a unity began with the adoption of Christianity, is profoundly true. 
But her next statement, as it stands, is open to question. She says, 
‘there was, as far as I know, no tendency in mediaeval times to regard 
the progressive steps in social advance as manifestations of divine will 
or of a divine plan for the world.’ But at the beginning of the middle 
ages we have Alfred echoing the thankful cry of Orosius that Christian 
women no longer behave like the Amazons (surely here is social 
advance) ; at the other end we have Nicolaus of Cusa declaring that the 
Spouse of Christ grows in wisdom as she accomplishes her earthly 
pilgrimage ; while midway stand St Thomas and Dante. The former, 
as a good Aristotelian, cannot regard happiness in this life apart from 
earthly prosperity, but as a good Christian he submits it to providence, 
Providentia hominis continetur sub providentia Dei. The latter held 
that the institutions of his day, the guardians of man’s peace and liberty, 
were part of God’s great order for raising man to perfection. Even the 
monk in his cell prayed for worldly wealth as well as for immortality, 
and both the lesser blessing for which he asks the saints, and the greater 
blessing for which he looks to God, are equally part of the divine plan. 
And behind them all towers St Augustine with his City of God, in which 
the State co-operates with the Church in fulfilling the divine purpose. 
It may be admitted that social advance was not looked for in the 
middle ages, but to deny all tendency to see God’s hand in it, when 
it came, is to make a generalization too heavy for the data. 

Miss Gardner speaks golden words about the ‘ brute force’ school of 
history, and warns us both against the worship of temporary success 
and against the discouragement arising from temporary failure in the 
world orinthe Church. Her common sense mistrusts the intellectualists 
who seek for democratic control of diplomatic negotiations, and the 
utopists who expect the evangelization of the world within this gene- 
ration ; and her religious instinct leads her towards the right view of 
the relation between sin and suffering. ‘To those who ask why God 
permits such sins, she answers, ‘The sin is sin because He is not in it. 
But perhaps He is in the suffering in so far as it forms part of man’s 
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redemption’. ‘This is a line of thought which might well have been 
carried further. 

The third essay, by the editor himself, on ‘ Providence in its universal 
aspect’, grew, as he tells us, out of a suggestion by Professor James Ward, 
of which the outline is given in the Introduction. It does not seem 
certain that Dr Ward would have developed it in quite the same way. 
The chief point, with which Dr Foakes-Jackson comes to deal in his last 
three pages, is the following : ‘ If evil is once known for what it is, it will 
be avoided by mankind. Prussian militarism is an evil; it has to be 
tried, as other evils have, and have been rejected. Once tried, it will 
not be repeated.’ ‘The pity is that we should supply the body for the 
experiment! Dr Foakes-Jackson is rather unduly hopeful when he says 
that this evil will at once betray its true nature, and that, in the event 
of Prussian victory, the very people who forged the chains will be the 
first to burst them. It would surely take many generations to clear 
the field of the weed. And he is less than fair to Au/tur. It has 
its virtues—thoroughness, obedience, devotion, self-sacrifice, which are 
not only matters for amazement, but for imitation. And militarism, as 
such, may be barbarous and unchristian, but it hardly deserves the 
epithets ‘foul’ and ‘abominable’, which he casts at it. Prussian 
militarism is doubtless both, but that is because of the means, contrary 
to the laws of God and man, which one particular race has adopted for 
the accomplishment of its object. 

Dr Rashdall sets out in Essay IV not to prove a purpose in the 
Universe, but, assuming it (he gives his reasons), to reconcile with it the 
existence of evil. He dismisses the theory that evil is not really evil, 
but just the foil which shews up the beauty of things. For unless 
conscience is playing us false, we must accept its judgement that sin and 
pain are real and are evil. He likewise rejects the hypothesis that evil 
only exists as one of the obstacles which it is God’s greater glory to sur- 
mount, and may therefore be regarded as a kind of good, gvdé means to 
good. ‘The apparent struggle between the Divine Mind and difficulties 
is contrary to modern notions of law and nature, and the antagonism 
between mind and matter, which it involves, is not acceptable to modern 
physics. Dr Rashdall prefers the old explanation, that evil is due to 
the original self-limitation of God. He meets various objections—shews 
that the idea of unlimited power is meaningless; urges, against 
Dr M°Taggart, ‘that limitations to God’s power do not in the least 
necessitate defeat of God’s purpose. No evil can have been permitted 
by God without full consciousness of power sufficient to overcome it in 
the end, and a full intention to produce a balance of good. If His 
power is limited, His love is not. Thus Dr Rashdall explains how evil 
came to be. MWé&y, he does not try to answer, though he notes the 
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way in which good is, in common life, conditioned by evil, and 
the appeal to human love and effort which is made by a Creator who 
summons His creatures to work with Him in the achievement of 
good. 

Dr Inge’s Essay on ‘ Hope, temporal and eternal’ shews him at his 
best and (he will forgive me) at his worst. It is not probable that the 
gifted satirist who calls himself Anatole France has often supplied 
a motto for a theological treatise. But here he is bracketed for the 
purpose with the Writer to the Hebrews. We should have been less 
surprised if Dante’s Lasciate ogni speranza had been placed over the 
portal ; for the avenues through which the Dean of St Paul’s leads us to 
the light are dark in the extreme. The world is going out, the solar 
system will follow it, ‘billions of years will elapse before life begins 
again to stir among the imperishable units of matter’, we are parasites, 
barbarians, half-tamed barbarians. It is a picture which another Dean, 
he of Dublin, would have delighted to paint; and indeed Dr Inge has 
something of Swift’s bitterness and wit. Of course it is all meant to 
turn us away from temporal things to things eternal, but Dr Inge’s 
scathing and much needed protest against modern materialism would 
have carried more weight, if he had kept his pen within bounds and 
refrained from such lapses of dignity as those on pp. 106 and 107. 

In Professor A. E. Taylor’s Essay, ‘The Belief in Immortality’, we 
have the best thought and the best expression of the whole series. 
Like Dr Inge, he accepts the word of Science that the race is doomed 
to extinction, but his conclusions are of more immediate comfort. The 
sentence compels us to the venture of Faith, and the belief that indi- 
viduals, if not the race, survive. Else Good, the spiritual values which 
spring from noble human lives and thoughts and actions, would be achieved 
only to be lost. Again, a man is always greater than his work (Professor 
Taylor might have quoted Heb. iii 3). No one puts the whole of him- 
self into his work, and if only ¢/a¢ survives, much good is inevitably 
lost. Even the extinction of the commonplace man would mean the 
loss of much that is precious, ‘Unless our personality itself is in some 
way proof against death, there can be no preservation of more than the 
smallest fraction of the spiritual values of life.’ And these must 
be preserved if the Universe is reasonable. Moreover the Universe, 
if reasonable, must also be just, and human actions must be judged 
elsewhere than at the bar of our gullible history. In the course of his 
essay Professor Taylor sweeps away many superstitions, among others 
the attempt to supply empirical evidence for human survival, to which 
Professor Kirsopp Lake, in his last book, says we ought to pay more 
attention. Readers of Dr James Ward’s Gifford lectures will recall his 
remarks about the conservation of spiritual values, but Professor Taylor’s 
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contribution is worth very careful consideration and in itself warrants the 
publication of the volume before us.’ 

Mr E. A. Burroughs takes as his theme, ‘ Faith and Reality.’ Reality 
in its full sense belongs only to spiritual and eternal substances. Faith 
makes these real to him who exercises it. The spiritual and eternal 
only exists in relation to a mind which can apprehend, and a will which 
can act upon the apprehension. Now, what depends for its realization 
on consciousness and will must proceed from consciousness and will. 
Deep answers to deep, and only Personality can appeal to Personality. 
The truly Real indicates itself in proportion as it is truly believed, 
i.e. it needs Faith, and Faith can pierce beneath the externals in 
which Reality is wrapt, down to the Reality itself. The externals of 
the present situation do not amaze Faith. The reality of the world- 
order, of God, of sin, has not been shaken thereby, but rather con- 
firmed. 

The whole essay is impressive and lofty in tone, though it does not 
make easy reading. 

Mr Emmet discusses ‘War and the Ethics of the New Testament’. 
Our Lord recognized war as an evil, but not necessarily as sinful* ; and 
He plainly sanctioned the use of force and compulsion. The writer 
successfully explains by the historical circumstances the comparative 
silence of the New Testament on the subject of national feeling, but he 
affirms, in a telling passage, the essential patriotism of our Lord and 
St Paul. He proceeds to justify war as a punitive or protective 
measure, and therewith the right of Christians to bear arms, though 
their duty is to work for the elimination of war in the future. The best 
means to secure this is through an international court of arbitration. 
There are obvious advantages in such a tribunal, but no less obvious 
difficulties, as Mozley pointed out in his famous sermon on war, to 
which, strangely enough, no reference is made by any writer in this 
volume. 

At this point an examination of the scholastic attitude towards war 
would have been appropriate. But one cannot complain of what 
Dr Glazebrook gives us instead, a very thoughtful and original discus- 
sion of the question, ‘What is a Christian Nation?’ The Canon’s 
business is to expose fallacies, and he makes his first point with great 

1 Professor Taylor also contributes a suggestive separate note on the word 
omnipotens, in the course of which he asks, ‘ Is it de fide that Satanis always bad?’ 
The answer is, certainly not. Cf. ‘In quantum angelus est, non est malus, sed in 
quantum peruersus est propria uoluntate’ Aug. de uera relig. 26; cf. de ciu. Det 
xix 3, and ‘Hinc et diabolus bonus dicitur essentialiter, non tamen iustus est in 
opere’ Remig. Autissiod. Comment. in Boethium (see J. T..S. vol. xvii, no. 65, p. 29). 


2 The fact that His teaching is largely illustrated by military images must not be 
pressed. The parables are full of axgumenta ad hominem. 
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effect, convicting Mr Blatchford on the one hand, and Dr Edward 
Lyttelton on the other, of the fallacy of personification.’ He argues 
that the personification of a nation is allowable, provided that for 
the poetic image you can substitute the prosaic fact of the individuals 
composing the nation without outraging common sense and human 
nature. But to say that england, i.e. all Englishmen, must not resist 
evil, is nonsense and unnatural ; for the evil to which resistance is not 
offered may fall on other heads than that of the individual who 
declines it. 

The second fallacy disclosed is that of excluding patriotism from the 
Christian scheme. Dr Glazebrook shews that, from the nature of the 
case, appeals to patriotism were impossible when Christianity was first 
preached. The Jews were not a nation but a church; there were 
indeed no nations then, but only provinces of the empire. The same 
point is made by Mr Emmet, but it is important enough to warrant 
repetition. 

The constructive part of the essay consists in a definition of the 
Christian’s duty in securing order within the state and good relations 
with other states outside. 

Finally, the Dean of Durham estimates the effect of the War upon 
organized Christianity in general and the Church of England in 
particular. It may be doubted whether he is right in saying that no 
sectarian capital can be made out of the present conflict (charges of 
disloyalty have already been levelled against denominations), or that 
the clash of class interests will be hushed in the task of social recon- 
struction, or that ‘the name of England will emerge from the world- 
conflict with fresh titles to human veneration’, and that the Church of 
England will catch reflexions of the new glory. It is doubtless true 
that war, which makes such strange bedfellows, may succeed in breaking 
down prejudice, and that the satisfaction of national aspirations may 
bring about salutary changes in ecclesiastical opinion. We hope it may 
be so, and that the destiny foretold for us by the Dean, and long ago by 
Joseph de Maistre, may be fully realized. Meanwhile, nearer and 
more certain than Dr Henson’s dreams is one fact that the book as 
a whole makes clear. English readers of the last two or three 
generations have been inclined to draw their theology from German 
sources. These essays are a useful reminder that in moral theology at 
least we possess a sound, independent tradition; and they encourage 
the belief that, if in other departments of religious thought we must 
learn for a time to stand alone, we need have no qualms about the 
strength of our foundations. 


1 He might have added Dr Inge, who, on p. 117, puts at least one foot into the 
trap. 
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The Holy Catholic Church: the Communion of Saints. A Study in the 
Apostles’ Creed, by H. B. Swetz, late Regius Professor of Divinity 
in the University of Cambridge. (Macmillan & Co., 1915.) 


Tuis little book is, in a sense, Dr Swete’s legacy to the University 

where he laboured with such rich results for a quarter of a century. It 
is not, we hope and trust, his last gift to the Church which he has faith- 
fully served for fifty-seven years. Fortunate were the students who 
heard these lectures, and only less fortunate, for the loss of the living 
voice, are those who will read them; may they be many! Books 
without number have been written about the Church ; but it is difficult 
to think of one which tells her story and reflects her spirit with greater 
charm and truth. ‘There are few divines more learned than the late 
Regius Professor ; there is surely none who bears his learning more 
lightly. His style is lucidity itself! ; but just as a great painter’s 
economy of line, or a great virtuoso’s facility of execution, conceal the 
long practice that makes perfect, so behind Dr Swete’s easy sentences 
and faultless order lies the labour of a long life and the training of an 
accomplished dogmatic theologian. 
« The book falls into two parts. The first treats of the character, work, 
and functions of the Church ; the second, and more distinctly original, 
part deals with the Communion of Saints. Controversial matter, of 
which there is no lack, is handled with tenderness and discretion, but 
with no slackening of principles, and even those who do not agree with 
the writer’s sturdy Anglicanism must allow his perfect loyalty alike to 
historical evidence and his own convictions. Equally secure against 
superstition and incredulity, he has read all the newest books, but is not 
caught by the newest fancy ; and if his attitude is conservative, it is not 
for want of weighing evidence. He has proved all things, and he holds 
fast that which is good. 

As a teacher of those who will have to teach, his erudition is relieved 
by a real religious fervour and by many practical hints on church 
organization, on the conduct of public worship, on patience in research, 
on the proper use of words which tend to become tests. 


1 There are but two words in the whole book that one would wish away. The 
statement (p. 97) that ‘the Middle Age was obsessed by questions of dogmatic 
theology’ conveys the impression that the writer undervalues both the period and 
the study ; and no one wili believe that. And in such a writer of pure English as 
Dr Swete one is surprised to find the expression ‘a send off’ (p. 207), even in 
a footnote and in inverted commas. 
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Part II opens many new tracks of thought. He first takes the phrase 
sanctorum communio, unravelling the tangle with great skill, and then 
passes to its spiritual content as an article in the creed. His theology 
is no less convincing than his history. The chapters on the Saints in 
Communion with God and with man are a model of sober piety. His 
careful words on the question of prayers for the dead will be welcomed 
by all who naturally desire to commend their beloved to God’s mercy, 
but are uncertain as to the mind of our Church ; while his judgement on 
the uncatholic and un-English practice of direct Invocation are in 
favourable contrast with recent recommendations to revive it. Dr Swete 
admits freely that the Saints in Paradise pray for us, but ‘the Invocation 
of departed Saints is a practice based upon this truth, which is neither 
primitive nor universal, and which has been found to be dangerous. It 
is earnestly to be hoped that no false sentiment may lead members of 
the English Church who realize the need of closer communion with 
the holy dead to fall back upon so precarious a way of attaining it.’ 


William de Colchester, Abbot of Westminster, by E. H. Pearce, Canon of 
Westminster. (S.P.C.K., 1915-) 


THE true antiquary is a man in whom knowledge is quickened by 
imagination, but who controls his imagination by his knowledge. 
Mr Pearce has long ago established his right to the title, and this little 
book confirms it. He knows how to read a muniment, interpreting its 
meaning and the mind of those who wrote and handled it. He makes 
of it a really human document and a means of knowing how men lived 
and thought and acted five hundred years ago, 

Into these few pages, which are an expansion of a Royal Institution 
lecture, is packed a world of information on the habits and conduct, 
secular and religious, of the late fourteenth and early fifteenth centuries, 
We learn, or are reminded, of the medieval origin of many current 
terms— of Covent Garden, of the Westminster ‘ greese’, of St Stephen’s, 
as applied to Parliament, of ‘ gaudies’, of ‘sitting by the bell’, We 
have a clear picture of an archdeacon’s and an abbot’s activities at 
home and in circuit. We can share the discomforts of journeys abroad 
in those days, for William de Colchester, the subject of the lecture 
went twice at least to Rome, and was an English representative at the 
Council of Constance. We can watch and admire the superior’s care 
for the spiritual and temporal welfare of his monks—how he encourages 


1 Dr Swete seems inclined to accept Dom Morin’s account of the phrase as being 
originally a product of the Novatian controversy, though he does not altogether 
surrender his own earlier suggestion that it was an anti-Donatist watchword, 
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them in their prayers and in the proper celebration of divine worship ; 
how scrupulously he keeps the accounts of his house, recording the 
market value of its gifts in kind; how prudently he buys his convent 
off from personal service in the field when the king requires the clergy 
to arm for the defence of the realm. 

Touches of pleasant personal character are skilfully drawn out from 
accgunt-books, deeds, and letters. Nor is political history neglected ; 
but Mr Pearce will not let himself be diverted from his domestic 
documents. And these throw no light upon the most important 
passage in the abbot’s public life and the vexed question of his loyalty. 
Indeed, their silence enables the author to suggest that Shakespeare was 
wrong in calling him ‘the grand conspirator’. The part played by 
Colchester in the plot of December, 1399, remains obscure. But it is 
clear that the plot was hatched in the Abbey; and that the two chief 
clerical conspirators, the abbot and the Bishop of Carlisle, got off very 
cheaply. The rest, excepting Rutland, who turned traitor, were all put to 
death. ‘These two were pardoned and honoured. Mr Pearce’s sum- 
mary of his hero’s relations to the unhappy Richard and the usurper 
Bolingbroke offer no comment on the fact that he conspired to murder 
the new king whom he helped to crown the day after he had housed 
him at Westminster. If Mr Pearce or some other antiquary of equal 
zeal and competence should some day tell the story of Thomas Merke, 
Bishop of Carlisle, and afterwards of Samothrace, Colchester’s protégé, 
fellow-conspirator, and eulogist, he may perhaps succeed in elucidating 
a disquieting incident in the story of a man who ruled the Benedictines 
of Westminster longer than any other abbot, and ruled them wisely 
and well. 

H. F, Srewart. 
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Theism and Humanism: being The Gifford Lectures delivered at the 
University of Glasgow, 1914. By the Rt. Hon. ARTHUR JAMES 
Batrour, M.A., F.R.S., LL.D., D.C.L. (Hon. Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge). (Hodder & Stoughton, London, New York, 
and Toronto, 1915.) 


THE argument of Mr Balfour’s Lectures sets out from the recognition 
of a class of beliefs to which he gives the name of ‘inevitable’. ‘An 
inevitable belief need not be self-evident, nor even, in the last analysis, 
self-consistent. It is enough that those who deem it in need of proof 
yet cannot prove it, and those who think it lacks coherence yet cannot 
harmonize it, believe it all the same’ (p. 14). Incapable of proof, yet 
used in proving, these inevitable beliefs possess the maximum of 
‘intuitive ’—as distinct from calculable—‘ probability’. 

The beliefs of the inevitable kind which are concerned in these 
Lectures are (1) aesthetic beliefs, which are defined as relating to 
objects of contemplative interest ; (2) moral beliefs, relating to ends of 
action ; (3) the belief in the existence of a real external world, in space 
and time, in which there reigns, to some extent at least, stability and 
repetition, such as suggests anticipations and sometimes justifies them. 

These beliefs being accepted at their face values, it is enquired What - 
does their acceptance imply, and How are their values to be maintained ? 
The later stages of the developement of these beliefs, it is contended, 
cannot be regarded as merely naturalistic process without their credit 
being destroyed, their maintenance being doomed. But if theism be 
the only alternative to naturalism, ‘as from the common-sense stand- 
point it certainly is’ (p. 18), then the inevitable belief implies theistic 
belief ; and belief in God, of some kind, is linked up with the enduring 
retention of all that seems most assured in knowledge, most beautiful 
in art or nature, most noble in morality. 

The argument thus outlined does not present theism as an inevitable 
belief, but as essential to our retention of the inevitable beliefs just 
specified. Nor is it a teleological argument—an argument from adapta- 
tion to purpose—but rather an argument / contrivance: the value of 
certain beliefs and associated emotions is lost, if their developement 
be not the outcome of design. 

Before passing to detail, it may be observed that one premiss in this 
argument obviously cannot be granted: viz. the assumption that if 
naturalism be false, the only alternative is theism. The naturalism 
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described by Mr Balfour is not merely determinism, but materialism ; 
whereas, of course, there are spiritualists, such e.g. as Dr M°Taggart, 
who are far from being theists. Perhaps the pluralist who rejects 
belief in God will be encountered in a later series of Gifford Lectures 
by Mr Balfour; but meanwhile his rejection of naturalism will not 
suffice to establish theism: conservation of values might be secured by 
atheistic spiritualism. 

The first strand of the threefold argument which is constructed in 
this volume is to the effect that the emotional values associated with, 
and required by, our beliefs about the beautiful, must have some more 
congruous source than that which naturalism assigns them in motion 
of matter. Naturalism is said to account for the existence of only such 
emotions and judgements as possess survival value; our aesthetic 
sensibilities are mostly devoid of survival value, so that natural selection 
cannot explain them: therefore our highest aesthetic interests, at least, 
must be due to a higher cause, in fact to divine agency. Such is the 
first step of the argument. But one can imagine that a biologist would 
urge against the necessity of this theistic conclusion, that the human 
mind, having attained to a certain degree of complexity in the course 
of the evolutionary process, may thenceforward, especially when aided 
by social intercourse, be capable of spontaneous further developement, 
controlled not by mechanical selection but by its own interests and 
intrinsic powers: mind being mind and not matter, active and not 
inert, may, once having reached intelligence and emotional sensibility 
such as are of survival value, proceed of itself to higher and higher 
intelligence, to appreciation of higher aesthetic, and of moral, values. 
This seems to me a reasonable, and indeed a tenable, view; and 
though it may not be compatible with materialistic naturalism, neither 
is it necessarily of theistic implication. 

The same issue is presented in another aspect when the question is 
raised as to whether the valuable can be believed to be due to chance, 
as naturalism requires it to be. Here we are confronted with a par- 
ticular case of an important general principle to which Mr Balfour 
commits himself, and which seems to me disputable, and indeed 
unsound. This principle is that value and validity are conditioned by 
genesis : that the validity of beliefs is dependent on their causal origin, 
the value of aesthetic and moral sentiments upon their source and 
history. Of course, on the materialistic theory there is no psychical 
causation; and determination of material change according to 
mechanical laws cannot, except by incredible good luck, produce in the 
psychical epiphenomena (thoughts and reasonings) a determination 
according to laws of logical connexion and sequence. This may be 
a serious consequence for materialism, and should make a sceptic of the 
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upholder of that philosophical system. But if there be a mind in us, 
as distinguished from a series of disconnected mental happenings, 
a mind which is self-determining, however conditioned by matter, there 
can then be logical sequence of ideas and recognition of logical impli- 
cations. All beliefs are caused, though some beliefs must be considered 
to be true. And as Professor H. Sidgwick observed’: ‘those who 
dispute the validity of moral or other intuitions on the ground of their 
derivation must be required to shew, not merely that they are the effects 
of causes, but that these causes are of a kind that tend to produce 
invalid beliefs.’ Indeed, how beliefs are caused seems to me quite 
irrelevant to the question whether they be true or false. ‘True beliefs 
may even be caused by fallacious inference ; but they are none the less 
true. Even if unthinking matter have produced thinking mind, mind 
is none the less a thinking thing; and it is the intrinsic qualities of 
mind, not those of its antecedents, that alone are concerned in the 
creation and testing of beliefs. Were the conclusions of minds con- 
ditioned by the genesis and developement of mind, should we not have 
to doubt, e.g., all Darwin’s reasoning, on the ground that he was once 
an infant, and indeed a unicellular germ? Curiously enough, Darwin 
himself entertained such doubt as to man’s rational faculties,? and 
‘l. H. Green, if 1 may trust my memory, shared it ; but for the reasons 
given above I cannot but regard the doubt as misplaced, and 
Mr Balfour’s contention, that it is destructive of rational values to root 
them in unreason, as untenable. 

I observe that it is only in the case of the highest aesthetic values 
that Mr Balfour disbelieves that what is attributed to chance can retain 
its value. He has in mind, I suppose, not the aesthetic value of such 
pictures as Rembrandt’s ‘ Entrails of an ox’ or Chardin’s ‘ Hare’, or 
even the Mona Lisa, much as these excite the enthusiastic admiration 
of artists ; but the aesthetic value of works like the Sistine Madonna or 
the Last Supper at Milan: works, that is to say, which are of the most 
impressive and soul-stirring character. Such products of art, he would 
say, could not be enjoyed to the full if we were not conscious, in 
enjoying them, of their revealing significance, their expressiveness of 
an artist’s meaning. Similarly, the highest appreciation of natural 
beauty is said to be dependent upon the spiritualistic setting in which 
we contemplate it, and upon belief that it is a revelation of spirit 
to spirit. 

This may be so; though aesthetic sentiment has in these cases taken 
to itself a theological or religious adjunct. And it may be doubted 
whether the cosmic emotion aroused in the breast of an atheist, when 

1 The Methods of Ethics, 5th ed. p. 213. 
2 Life and Letters of Charles Darwin, 1888, vol. i p. 313. 
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he looks upon ice-clad mountain peaks in the moonlight, be aesthetically 
of lower order, though it be of religiously different kind from the 
emotion of the theist who, in contemplating the same scene, is thrilled 
with the consciousness of Nature’s upholding Strength and Stay. 
Once more, the aesthetic interest of human history, the extinction 
of which is threatened by naturalism, is rather religious than aesthetic 
in the narrower and stricter sense. Aesthetic interest in human history 
is evidently possible to the author of Zhe Dynasés in the highest 
degree; though from the preface to that poem we gather that 
Mr Hardy finds it possible to believe in, and be content with believing 
in, an ‘unconscious will’, and, as I think Mr G. K. Chesterton has 
remarked, only invents a quasi-God in order to give Him a piece of his 
mind. 

It is then the religious setting of our higher aesthetic values, not 
aesthetic values pure and simple, which naturalism threatens to 
extinguish ; the maintenance of our spiritual beliefs and of our religious 
interest in Nature and man. But until theism be proved, there would 
seem to be no reason for expecting that our aspirations should be 
maintained. The naturalist regards man’s appearance in the world as 
an accident, and his stay but a temporary episode. That kind of 
philosopher is not to be refuted by being told that we cannot retain our 
higher interests if we adopt his creed, but only by being shown that the 
universe is so constituted as to guarantee the fulfilment of our aspirations. 
This having been established, we might perhaps argue to theism; or 
having otherwise proved theism, we might then infer the fulfilment 
of our aspirations and the maintenance of our values; though we 
should have to reckon with atheistic idealism. There is no reasoning, 
as it seems to me, from value to existence without a major premiss which 
combines both ideas.’ 

Mr Balfour’s argument, however, is not intended to be of this 
demonstrative nature. His point is that we cannot re/ain our beliefs 
unless we add the theistic belief to them. It would seem, then, that 
it is the subjective believing, not the objective truth of what is believed, 
that he is concerned with. These are of course quite distinct ; the one 
is not involved in the other. The objective truth, or validity, of 
a belief is unaffected by the fact that no one may hold the belief; 
conviction that a belief is true is compatible with the belief being false. 

This distinction needs especially to be borne in mind when we come 
to consider the next line of argument developed in these Lectures—the 
moral argument. For the value of belief as a motive consists not in 
the belief being true, but in its being believed to be true. And it is 


! Such, e.g., as that ‘the world is a perfectly harmonious whole, with which 
frustration of human aspiration is incompatible’. 
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with the value of belief as motive that Mr Balfour is chiefly concerned. 
There is no doubt that if the religious background of our moral beliefs 
be removed, a strong motive to obedience to the higher moral demands 
is cancelled. Purely moral values, however, would be unaffected. 
The naturalist, surely, would agree with the theist, that self-sacrifice 
is nobler than self-indulgence, truthfulness ethically superior to lying ; 
nor should we hesitate to regard ‘let us eat and drink’ as a despicable 
rule for the ordering of life, even if we believed firmly that ‘to-morrow 
we die’. Instead of shewing, then, that moral values cannot be main- 
tained, if morals be thought to have a purely naturalistic origin, 
Mr Balfour only seems to shew that, in such a case, the higher and 
stronger motives to obedience to the moral law, by which many men 
are influenced, would no longer be operative. 

In Part III of Zheism and Humanism Mr Balfour again builds on 
the principle that value and validity are conditioned by genesis. Can 
our science be valid if our reasoning be ultimately traceable to non- 
rational causes, is the question which is now propounded. Personally, 
as I have said before, I should reply in the affirmative, relying on the 
fact that mind is mind, whatever be the correlation of mind and matter. 
But in the contention that if the logical connexion of thought be ulti- 
mately determined by matter and its motion, the validity of our thought 
must be the result of incredible good-luck, I thoroughly acquiesce. 
The correspondence between thought and fact which is, not wholly but 
nevertheless fundamentally, conditioned otherwise than by our thought, 
furnishes ground, as it seems to me, for the most general, and also the 
most secure, form which teleological and theistic argument can take. 
And not only does this part of Mr Balfour’s book seem to contain 
a more valid ground for theistic belief than the preceding portions ; it 
contains also much more or less incidental matter which is valuable. 
His scathing criticism of empirical agnosticism, as represented by. 
Mr Leslie Stephen, is as just as it is forcible ; his remarks on ‘intuitive 
probability’ and on what he calls the principle of ‘ negligibility ’, as well 
as their application, are interesting and fresh ; the lecture on uniformity 
and causation is excellent ; his exposure of the non-rational element, 
the element of caused belief as contrasted with demonstrable knowledge, 
in science, is destructive of the hard distinction once wont to be drawn 
between scientific knowledge and religious belief. The author 
expresses a fear that this concluding portion of his complex argument 
will meet with less acceptance than the others; but to me it seems the 
most convincing. Moreover, if it have attained its end, and have 
shown that if God ‘ be excluded from the causal series which produces 
beliefs, the cognitive series which justifies them is corrupted at the 
root’, or, as I would prefer to put the last sentence, ‘the cognitive 
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series which attempts to justify them must ever fail’; then the ground 
which seems to want establishing before the arguments of the earlier 
lectures can gain cogency, is supplied. One can then go further than 
merely reflect that ‘it is only in a theistic setting that beauty can 
retain its deepest meaning, and love its highest lustre’, or bewail that 
ethical and aesthetic values, isolated from religious conviction, lose for 
many persons the power to evoke the highest possible sentiments: ‘we 
must hold that reason and the works of reason have their source 
in God ; that from Him they draw their inspiration ; and that if they 
repudiate their origin, by this very act they proclaim their own 
insufficiency’ (p. 274). 

The literary style of Mr Balfour’s Gifford Lectures is of so high an 
order of excellence that many of his readers who are also writers will be 
moved to envy him his remarkable gift of eloquent expression. His 
humour and good-natured sarcasm, his wealth of illustration, his 
forcibleness and lucidity in dealing with difficult and technical problems, 
make his book one of the most pleasantly readable in the library of 
philosophy. It is true that the sequence of his thought from page 
to page can often be followed only by careful reading ; but this is due 
partly to the intricacy of his argument in its completeness, and partly 
to the fact that what turns out to be his meaning is frequently some- 
thing less obvious than the reader has at first been led to expect. But 
each separate page is a model of lucidity and simplicity. 

In conclusion, a word needs to be said with regard to the publishers’ 
part in the production of this work. The book contains but some 270 
pages. It might easily have been produced as a three-and-sixpenny 
volume. But by use of very thick paper, very large type, very broad 
and deep margins, and perhaps other devices, it has been made to 
command the somewhat exclusive price of half a guinea. 

If the class of readers to whom books of certain kinds are in- 
dispensable are to avoid throwing away seventy per cent. of their outlay 
on what they neither need nor care for, it would seem that they may 
be compelled to form themselves into another of thé various unions 
which exist for the purpose of organizing strikes. 


God and Freedom in Human Experience. By Cuar.rs F. D’Arcy, D.D., 
Bishop of Down. (Edward Arnold, London, 1915.) 

Tuts volume contains the Donnellan Lectures for the year 1913-1914, 
delivered by the Bishop of Down before the University of Dublin. It 
discusses some of the main problems of philosophy of religion from the 
point of view of an idealism essentially identical with that of Berkeley, 
and contains suggestions concerning minor questions that are of interest 
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to theological students generally. In respect of its Berkeleyan point 
of view, Dr D’Arcy’s religious philosophy resembles Dr Rashdall’s ; but 
in their respective expositions of theism these two writers diverge from 
one another, the former identifying, while the latter distinguishes 
between, God and the Absolute. 

Dr D’Arcy’s views upon some of the questions dealt with in the later 
parts of his book are not necessarily dependent upon the particular 
form of idealism which he embraces, if indeed upon any form ; but the 
solutions which he offers of problems dealt with in the earlier of his 
lectures presuppose the security of Berkeleyan metaphysic: of the 
doctrine, that is to say, that the only existents are the divine mind and 
human minds, their activities and processes. Upon the demonstrability 
of this metaphysical tenet (mentalism) the argumentation of the work 
as a whole hangs so completely that it is regrettable that no notice is 
taken by the author, in his in some respects admirable first chapter (on 
Experience) or elsewhere, of the most telling criticism to which this 
tenet has been subjected." Dr D’Arcy’s own defence of mentalism 
seems to me to be plainly liable to the criticism, which is to the effect 
that the Berkeleyan has always neglected the distinction between the 
act or process of apprehension and that which is apprehended in such 
an act or process. The former entity is admittedly mental, or ‘in’ the 
mind—in the strict sense: the latter is not necessarily ‘in’ the mind, 
in the sense in which thinking or wishing is; it may be only ‘before’ 
the mind, for all that introspection or psychological analysis can tell us, 
and may exist quite independently of being experienced, or of coming 
into that relation with a mind which we call the cognitional relation. 
Our terms ‘ experience ’, ‘sensation’, &c., are unfortunately ambiguous ; 
and from their ambiguity the plausibility of the Berkeleyan arguments 
seems to have been derived. Thus inthe work before us (p. 34), ‘ sen- 
sation’ is used to denote something ‘in’ the mind, or entering into the 
constitution of a conscious process, though it is intended to refer to the 
sensum, not the sensatio ; and accordingly the objective world is declared 
to be reducible to subjective elements. This plainly assumes that the 
sensatio and the sensum are necessarily one entity, not two. Again, 
‘experience’ is used on p. 1 in its passive, its objective, sense, denoting 
‘the sum total of all that human beings have apprehended’; from 
p. 12 onwards, however, it denotes the mental life, i.e. the experiencing, 


1 Prof. Alexander’s realism is indeed replied to at some length in chapter iii; 
but while the questionable forms which this philosopher’s particular argument for 
realism takes are perhaps adequately disposed of, I do not find that the essential 
point in current criticism of Berkeleyan idealism, to be found at its best in the 
writings of Dr Moore and Mr Russell, is answered, or indeed appreciated, by the 
Bishop of Down. 
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or apprehending, of that which is apprehended, and becomes a synonym 
for ‘conscious experience’ and ‘the psychical continuum’. On p. 19 
the usage of ‘experience’ is based on the assumption that what is appre- 
hended is ‘in’ the mind in the same sense as is the act of apprehen- 
sion; and the assumption is veiled by application of the equivocal 
term ‘contents’ (of the mind) to objects apprehended. Thus the 
‘ unanswerable arguments of Berkeleyan idealism’ (p. 34), as they are 
presented in this book, seem to me to depend on a confusion arising 
from shortcomings of the English language. 

The second chapter treats of ‘ degrees of reality’, a conception which 
is employed largely in later portions of the book. The connotation of 
‘reality’ is not defined, and the word seems to be a superfluity. For 
the ‘ degrees of reality’ are degrees of concreteness ; and though ‘con- 
creteness ’, again, is not defined, one gathers that the ideal of concrete- 
ness is the sum of subject, totality of objects apprehended, and 
cognitional relation between the two. That these three entities can in any 
sense be regarded as metaphysically one entity to which concreteness can 
be ascribed, presupposes, of course, the mentalism already pronounced 
here to be illogically grounded. If physical objects contain but a core 
of existence, material or spiritual, independent of the mental functions 
exercised in our perception of them, this conception of concreteness 
loses its value; and what Dr D’Arcy calls an abstraction will often 
prove to be rather a part, equally concrete as the whole to which it 
belongs. But ‘concrete’ is applied sometimes otherwise than to the 
threefold entity—if entity it be—mentioned above—e. g. to life and to 
a being ; and apart from the identification of knowing with being, which 
is everywhere presupposed in the application of the distinction between 
‘concrete’ and ‘abstract’, it is not always easy to ascertain the precise 
meaning of these terms. 

In the third chapter the Berkeleyan theory of the external world is 
expounded. Here again there are several points which seem to call for 
criticism. I think, e. g., that Dr D’Arcy has an exaggerated estimate of 
the relevance to mentalistic arguments of the fact of what psychologists 
call ‘inadequate stimulus’ (see p. 59); while the assumption that 
relations only subsist when we think them (p. 62) seems the more 
audacious when made in these days of neo-realism. But I must not 
linger over technical details of psychology and theory of knowledge, 
except to add that whenever the mentalistic presuppositions of the 
author are not directly in evidence, his treatment of the psychology of 
experience is lucid and trustworthy. 

Passing to the main subject of the third chapter, the External World, 
we find Dr D’Arcy following Berkeley in attributing the external control 
which conditions our sense-perception solely and directly to God. 
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Rejecting Berkeley’s conception of the human mind ‘as a kind of 
screen upon which a divine operator throws a succession of images’, he 
inclines rather to the theory of Malebranche. But he does not explain 
how, without Berkeley’s conception, we finite souls can see all things 
‘in God’. One is not helped, further, to understand how the Berkeleyan 
can talk, except in a thoroughly Pickwickian sense, of the past evolution 
of our universe and its gradual preparation to be the suitable theatre of 
man’s social and moral life, since the world before human beings 
appeared is conceived by him as having had no other existence than 
as ideas or thought-processes in the divine mind ; nor, yet again, is it 
made clear how organisms lower than man can be supposed by the 
mentalist to exist ‘for themselves’, as Dr D’Arcy seems to allow that 
they do, without admitting the thin end of the pluralistic wedge, and in 
some measure abandoning mentalism for spiritualism or dualism. 

The difficulties of Berkeleyan idealism increase when it is pressed to 
give an account of the relation of man to God, especially when God is 
conceived as absolute. ‘The author of these lectures holds that the 
world is the same for all percipients—which indeed it is not, in so far 
as their immediate concrete experience is concerned—and interprets this 
to imply that ‘the Universal Spirit which gives being to this great world 
of things in time and space is, in some way, or in some sense, for us an 
all-embracing life, a supreme, all-inclusive experience in whom all we 
lesser beings live and move and have our experience’ (p. 98). Inas- 
much as God’s ideas are the archetypes of ours, and the world we know 
is part of His world, we who know it must in some sense share His life 
(p. 97). This implies Absolutism ; and as against Dr Rashdall and 
others the Bishop of Down contends for the compatibility of absolute- 
ness with personality. But since personality, as we know it, cannot 
‘include within its experience a multitude of persons as they are for 
themselves’ (p. 104), the ultimate reality, it is argued, must be 
characterized by some higher principle than that of personality : God 
is super-personal. 

To theism of the absolute type the chief obstacle is presented by 
human freedom and the existence of evil; and these difficulties are 
courageously faced in chapters v-ix. ‘The discussion of freedom as 
against forms of determinism in chapter v is excellent, and Dr D’Arcy 
writes much that is of great value on this ‘well-worn theme’. The 
relation of human freedom to absolute theism is treated in the subse- 
quent chapter on ‘Evil’; and here once more the theological short- 
comings of Berkeleyism, as well as those of Absolutism, seem to me to 
be revealed. Where definiteness and precision of terms is urgently 
called for, resort is made to figurative and vague language, the exact 
meaning of which I have been unable with certainty to extract. I do 
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not know what is meant, e.g., when it is stated that in the Highest 
Reality ‘the contradictions which belong to the relationships of finite 
spirits disappear’ (p. 189) ; but one is moved to suspect Spinozism. If 
evil be evil only at our level of experience and reality, we cannot forget 
that is our level of experience which is concerned in the problem of 
theodicy. If evil be illusion, the illusion—for us—is evil ; with evil as 
viewed sub specie aeternitatis theodicy is not primarily concerned. ‘This 
is not the particular problem, indeed, with which Dr D’Arcy is con- 
fronted in the context from which the words just cited are taken ; his 
question there rather is whether we are justified in believing that evil, 
real as it is for us, will finally be overcome. But the supposition that 
in the experience of the Absolute the oppositions of finite experiences 
vanish, or that evil ‘is revealed as an element which must, for the 
Highest Reality, be altogether subordinate’, even if we grant its truth, 
seems irrelevant to that question. For in this sense our evil Aas 
vanished ; rather, it has never existed: it is eternally unreal to God. 
Of the actual problem of theodicy, the compatibility with the divine 
goodness of evil which is real to us, we could hardly expect a solution 
from a theism which regards God as the all-inclusive Absolute, or from 
a metaphysic which regards all existents save human minds as having 
being only in the mind of God; and we are not surprised to find 
Dr D’Arcy concluding that no theodicy can be found. The outcome 
of his discussion seems to be that Butler’s agnostic attitude to this 
question is proper ; only he would redeem this attitude from apparent 
arbitrariness by finding a logical justification of it through the applica- 
cation of his own conception of degrees of reality, or levels of concrete- 
ness of experience. 

Of the remaining chapters of this volume the most interesting perhaps 
is that entitled ‘Mysticism’. As the author points out, this word has 
sometimes been interpreted so widely as to include the whole connota- 
tion of ‘religion’, while on the other hand it has been restricted to 
reference to the ‘divine spark’ or ‘inner light’. Dr D’Arcy assigns to 
the mystical element its due place in religious apprehension as a whole ; 
he assigns to the ‘subconscious’, apparently, no place at all; and he 
emphasizes the importance, for the attainment of knowledge of God, of 
sympathy, of moral decision based on moral convictions, and of faith 
akin to imaginative reason. Figurative and vague language, difficult to 
interpret, reappears in this chapter ; but there are also many valuable 
truths clearly and finely expressed. This last remark indeed applies to 
the book as a whole, which is one from which theological students in 
general may derive suggestion and stimulus. I have dwelt little on its 
excellences, and not at all on the many minor issues on which I am at 
one with its author, in order the better to attempt such service as 
conceivably a reviewer may render. 
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Belief and Practice. By Witt Spens, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge. (Longmans, Green, & Co., 1915.) 


Mr SpeEns’s theological position is that of traditional Christianity 
rather than that of advanced liberal theology or of modernism ; but he 
contends for a view as to the nature and authority of theological dogma 
which is far removed from t e traditional. Considerably the larger 
portion of his book is concerned with particular doctrines. One of its 
sections is devoted to the discussion of the doctrine of the Incarnation 
and the attitude of liberal theology and modernism towards it ; another, 
to ‘two illustrative controversies’, viz. those concerning questions as 
to the communion of the saints and the Eucharist ; the last treats of 
the Institutional Church. Perhaps these sections will be the most 
interesting to some readers ; but the first, which is entitled * The place 
of Theology’, will generally be regarded as the most important, partly 
on account of the fundamental nature of the main subject with which it 
deals, and partly because in it is to be found the author’s chief contri- 
bution to theological thought. It is with the first five of Mr Spens’s 
lectures, which constitute this basal portion of his work, that the present 
review will be exclusively concerned. 

In these opening lectures Mr Spens developes a view as to authority 
in theology which, in germ, has been presented by other recent writers. 
He maintains that dogma possesses authority in so far as it successfully 
relates and accounts for wide and diverse religious experience in terms 
of conceptions to which it is guided by reliance on ‘ instinct’ educated 
in the sphere of religious experience, justifying by this success the 
fundamental assumptions on which theology rests ; and when, further, 
it ‘mediates’ such experience. Authority of this ‘rational’ kind is 
contrasted with charismatic or oracular authority. ‘Thus the authority 
of dogma is not that of the infallible proposition, infallibly interpreted ; 
it is the value of dogma for relating and mediating religious experience, 
and it must therefore be based on wide voluntary consensus, not on 
enforced unity of belief. 

This conception of authority not only differs from that which is 
characteristic of traditional Christianity and, more especially, from that 
current in the Church of Rome ; it differs also, though called ‘rational ’, 
from the idea of logical validity—the validity which we ascribe to 
a conclusion deduced from a priori, self-evident, or demonstrated pro- 
positions ; and it differs yet again from the authority of the scientific 
generalization or law. But Mr Spens contends that the authority and 
the réle of dogma are essentially analogous to those of scientific theory. 

There is more than one type of theory or hypothesis in use in the 
natural sciences. In some theories the hypothetical element, the 
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element interpolated by the mind for the explanation of the data, is 
homogeneous with the observed data themselves, as in the case of the 
theory of the descent of man; in others these interpolated elements 
are not objects of possible experience and may be purely conceptual, as 
in the case of the electronic theory of matter. It seems to be the latter 
type of theory that Mr Spens has in mind ; and to establish a relation 
between theological dogma and this kind of scientific theory, such that 
the authority of the one may be the paradigm of the authority of the 
other, may be said to be the primary purpose of the first section of this 
book. If this purpose be achieved, and the consequences and develope- 
ments indicated by Mr Spens be also established, he will be considered, 
by many theologians at least, to have rendered both important and 
timely service to theological reconstruction, need of which is just now 
so keenly felt. 

It is of the essence of the author’s view that the data of theology are 
to be sought, not in dogmatic propositions, but in religious experience. 
Inasmuch as traditional theology regards its fundamental dogmatic pro- 
positions to be, or to be inferences from, formulations of apostolic 
experience, there will be no divergence in principle from traditional 
theology so long as this ‘classical and normative’ experience of the 
first Christian age is assigned a position of paramount and unique 
importance as the basis of dogma. Mr Spens expressly emphasizes 
the importance of this past experience for Christian doctrine; but in 
the argument of his opening lectures it assumes an almost negligible 
place ; and ‘ religious experience’ seems generally to include only such 
forms of experience as past generations and we ourselves have shared 
in common. When, however, we apply one and the same word to the 
experience of the eye-witnesses and hearers of our Lord and to the 
experience of all subsequent generations of Christians, we must be 
careful to remember that the really important and unique part of the 
apostles’ experience was wholly different from any experience accessible 
to us, It is because they were able to speak of what they had heard 
and seen and handled, and for that reason alone, that their experience 
constitutes a basis for doctrine which our experience can never supply. 
Sense-perception (unless in visions) never enters into our religious 
experience ; and the religious elements in our religious experience are 
only there at all, it seems to me, because we have accepted theological 
beliefs ultimately derived from the sense-experience and interpretative 
thought of the first Christian age. Thus if we desire to base our 
theology on experience, there are still two essentially different kinds of 
data from which to proceed: not one only, though we may include 
both kinds of data under the one term ‘experience’. Apostolic 
experience can only be known to us through tradition, and such know- 
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ledge is liable to criticism of various kinds ; hence there has been 
a growing tendency to seek the grounds of Christian belief in the 
religious experience of Christians generally; and this tendency finds 
a new and original expression in the portion of Mr Spens’s work which 
is here to be reviewed. 

What precisely the phrase ‘religious experience’ is intended to 
denote, we are not fully or clearly told. But it seems to me that, in 
the case of a Christian, religious experience—whether emotional, 
volitional, moral, or cognitive—must be experience the characteristically 
religious quality of which is bestowed upon it, proximately, by the 
subject’s prior possession of theological beliefs—beliefs which condition 
or mediate the experience; and that in the absence of such beliefs, 
though there could be moral and aesthetic, there could not be distinctly 
religious, i.e. Christian, experience. 

Now Mr Spens often speaks of religious experience as if it were not 
conditioned, as to its existence, by the antecedent possession of theologi- 
cal convictions ; and it seems to me that this supposition is necessary to 
his argument. Catholic doctrine is stated to be a reliable guide to 
religious experience ; doctrines are said (p. 59) to be evolved in relation 
to a field of religious experience—as if they were the outcome of 
religious experience, and not religious experience the oytcome of belief 
in the doctrines ; ‘ the authoritative element in Christian doctrine is 
precisely the value of these conceptions [of an Incarnation and an 
Atonement | for religious experience’ (pp. 87-88) ; the conceptions just 
named are said to be those which Christians ‘have found to be most 
closely related to their religious experience’ (p. 86); and it is remarked 
(p. 97) that the doctrine of the Incarnation covers ‘an important range 
of experience’. There could be no point in saying that a certain 
doctrine covered, or was related to, a range of religious experience, if 
that range of experience owed its very existence to belief in the doctrine ; 
and as it seems to me that such statements would in that case be valueless 
for the argument which Mr Spens is elaborating, I am inclined to con- 
jecture that, in such passages as those to which I just now referred, he 
has lost sight of the fact, which he elsewhere asserts, that the experience 
is conditioned by the belief. In any case he writes, in the passages 
just instanced, as if he held that particular religious experiences existed 
independently of personal conviction as to the truth of the particular 
dogmas related to them, and that dogmatic conceptions gained their 
authority by successfully co-ordinating and accounting for the ex- 
periences : just as scientific hypotheses gain credence and authority 
because the element in them which is not datum, but supposition, 
enables us to relate and account for the data to which the hypotheses 
are applied. 
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There are, however, as I have already implied, other passages in the 
book which show that the opposite view as to the relations between 
belief and ‘ experience’ is entertained.’ Thus, after questioning the 
power of the modernist theory to explain the whole type of experience 
which is associated with the doctrines of Atonement and Redemption 
(p. 97), he adds: ‘This experience appears to be very directly depen- 
dent on the conception of an Incarnation in the person of Jesus... .’ 
Further, he regards the authority of dogma as partly consisting in its 
power to mediate, i.e. cause, religious experience. It would appear 
then that Mr Spens considers that the analogy between the authority of 
dogma and the authority of scientific theory is not vitiated by the fact 
that belief in dogma at the same time mediates, and also relates or 
explains, religious experiences. I do not think, however, that we can 
thus ‘have it both ways’. On the contrary, the fact that belief in 
a doctrine evokes the experiences which that doctrine expresses or 
relates, appears to me to destroy the validity of the contention that 
dogma resembles scientific theory and gains authority by successfully 
relating or accounting for religious experiences. Of course, it must 
account for them if belief in it cause them. But a scientific theory is 
regarded as valid just because the sense-data which it relates and 
explains are not caused by belief in it, or by belief of any kind. There- 
fore if a person’s religious experience be dependent on his believing 
a dogma, as I have maintained, Mr Spens’s argument seems to lose its 
force ; if the experience be supposed to be independent of the belief, 
as seems to be required by the argument, I find myself unable to accept 
the premiss. 

If the former of the foregoing alternatives be adopted, there becomes 
obvious at once a very important difference between the data of theology 
and those of science. Scientific theory, however far it advance beyond 
observed fact, always sets out from sense-perceptions, and proceeds 
under constraint imposed from without the theorist’s mind. In these 
perceptions we must believe, even if we hold that there is no colour 
without sight, and so on, that there is cognition of an element which 
is in no way dependent for its existence upon the activities of our 
minds, their expectations and beliefs, but which by its willy-nilly 
character immediately, or at least inevitably, evinces external existence 

? Perhaps while I have been using ‘belief’ in the sense of ‘mental state of 
convincedness’, Mr Spens has rather in view the passive meaning—‘ what is 
believed’. In this case the proposition believed in would relate or co-ordinate the 
experiences, while the cause of them would be not the proposition, but the actuality 
(such as God, or divine grace) as to which the proposition makes some assertion. 
I will deal presently with the possibility of transition from subjective believing to 
the objective validity of the proposition believed, and so endeavour to make good 
the loss of relevancy that the above criticism may seem hitherto to have incurred. 
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or control of some kind or other. On the other hand, religious 
experience seems to be conditioned, both as to its existence and as to 
its qualitative character, by antecedent belief in a doctrine which may 
or may not be valid; and the external reality—God or the spiritual 
world—which is asserted when we speak, e.g., of the experience of 
communion with God or of answered prayer, is not known immediately 
or inevitably: it is matter of inference from no datum immediately 
coercing recognition of control exerted externally, or non-mentally. 
Mr. Spens recognizes this important difference, and observes (p. 34) 
that it has been the basis of the charge that religious experience is 
merely the outcome of self-suggestion, or expectation. This charge, in 
my opinion, he effectually refutes. He also dismisses the materialistic 
explanation of religious experience. But there is another alternative to 
be disposed of before we can assert with security the ‘objective’ deter- 
mination of religious experience. It may be alleged that belief in the 
subjective sense, i. e., the convincedness of the believer as to the truth 
of the belief which he cherishes, is the essential and the sufficient cause 
of the religious experiences which that dogmatic belief explains ; and 
it certainly may be affirmed that in some cases this is so. This alterna- 
tive may have been before the mind of Mr Spens when, arguing 
against the self-suggestion theory, he observes that if belief [i.e. be- 
lieving] alone were the cause of religious experience, the character of 
the belief [that which is believed] would be immaterial : whereas we 
know it is not ; for only certain beliefs or conceptions widely correlate 
and successfully account for religious experience, and so survive. But 
if this observation be intended as a refutation of the alleged explanation 
now before us, I doubt if it be relevant. ‘There can of course be no 
believing without something in particular being believed. But the 
point is whether the believing of a particular doctrine, which in itself 
may be true or false, is adequate cause of particular experiences ; not 
whether some doctrines or conceptions are more generally cherished 
than others, because the experiences which they explain (and evoke ?) 
are more common or more important. Widespread and persistent 
beliefs, indeed, may be invalid, or have no ‘ objective’ reference. 

Thus it does not seem to me to be proved, in the opening lectures of 
this work, that the belief underlying religious experience necessarily 
‘has a special relation to reality ’, so long as ‘experience’ denotes such 
experience as we now have, as distinguished from that, previously 
alluded to, available only in the apostolic age. And indeed ‘the 
validity of religious experience’’ is ultimately assigned by Mr Spens 

1 This phrase, perhaps taken over from Mr Rawlinson (Foundations), seems to 
me unhappy and dangerous. The only kind of experience to which ‘ validity’ can 


be applied is the cognitive ; and it would prevent possible confusion if we always 
spoke only of the validity of the beliefs underlying religious experience. 
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the position of a fundamental, if not the fundamental, assumption of 
theology. 

This postulate, then, needs such justification as a postulate can hope 
for. How is its justification to be obtained from experience? Again 
Mr Spens resorts to the analogy which he draws between theology and 
science. Science certainly has its postulates or indemonstrable assump- 
tions. These are adopted because they are inevitable, and are justified 
by their results. The fundamental postulates of theology are not 
inevitable, it is admitted ; and as for justification by results, it would 
seem that the same two fundamental differences between the data and 
theories of science and the data and dogmas of experience-theology, 
which have already been indicated, preclude relevant analogy. However 
wide and diverse be the experience which theological doctrines success- 
fully co-ordinate, it must be remembered that whereas extra-mental 
control, which common sense and science ipterpret as an external 
world, is given with the data of science along with the qualities of the 
sense-data themselves, in the case of religious experience it is not so 
given; it has to be postulated. Hence postulation begins a stage 
further back than in science. The postulate of uniformity can be 
checked by appeal to sense ; and if Nature did not shew herself to be 
in some degree uniform, there could be no continuance of our postula- 
tion, The postulate of the validity of our fundamental religious beliefs, 
on the other hand, cannot thus be checked or confirmed ; there is no 
exit from our subjectivity, so long as we look to religious experience 
alone for the grounds of our postulate. In the second place, belief in 
scientific theory does not condition or evoke, in their entirety, the 
experiences which the theory has been devised to explain and predict ; 
whereas in the case of religious experience, for all that itself tells us, 
belief of doctrine first evokes the experiences, and then the doctrine 
believed is invoked to co-ordinate and express them. As the funda- 
mental postulate of science (the principle of uniformity) is essential to 
the existence of particular theories, and theories are essential to know- 
ledge of external reality, it may reasonably be argued that uniformity is 
probably an inherent characteristic of external reality—of some parts or 
some aspects of it; but the postulate that the fundamental belief under- 
lying religious experience—the belief that our experience is due to the 
existence of God and his active relations with us—is valid, though it 
may co-ordinate particular doctrines, which in turn co-ordinate manifold 
experiences, is not necessitated in the last resort by anything over the 
existence of which we know that we have no control, and which for that 
reason is called extra-mental, or real. For these reasons I am unable 
to see that the analogy between the fundamental postulates, as that 
between the theories and the dogmas, of science and experience-theology 
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respectively, really holds. If only we could establish the ‘objective 
determination’ which experience-theology requires to postulate for 
religious experience mediated by dogmatic belief, but which science 
does not need to postulate (though requiring to postulate about it), the 
interesting analogies which Mr Spens suggests would appear to be 
sound, important, and fruitful. 

I have not found it easy to extricate, from so much with which 
I agree, the precise issues as to which my judgement is opposed to 
what I take Mr Spens’s to be ; and if I have failed faithfully to reproduce 
his real views on important questions, which I fear is not impossible, 
I would make sincere apology. I shrink the more from the possibility 
of unconscious misrepresentation or unsympathetic criticism because 
fairness is so conspicuous a feature of Mr Spens’s thinking and writing. 


F, R. TENNANT. 


Dogma, Fact and Experience. By A. E.J. Rawiinson. (Macmillans, 
1915.) 

Two reprinted articles, an essay which was to have been included 
in a once-contemplated enlarged edition of Foundations, two added 
papers on ‘topics of immediate theological or ecclesiastical importance’ 
—such are the somewhat varied contents of a little book which, if it 
scarcely fulfils the promise of its title, will doubtless be welcomed and 
assuredly be read with interest. Mr Rawlinson knows what he wants 
to say, and he has it in his power to say it well; a happy admixture of 
caution and reserve, of fearlessness and independence is, so it seems to 
me, a characteristic feature of his pages; as might be expected, no last 
words are met with, but there is much which, to say the least, is both 
valuable and suggestive. An illustration (p. 27) gives me momentary 
pause; I further look askance at ‘a mediating view which should 
combine the doctrine, upon the one hand, of @ miraculous annthilation 
of our Lord’s body in so far forth as it was a body of flesh and blood 
(the italics are Mr Rawlinson’s) with the assertion, upon the other, of 
such a series of self-manifestations of the risen Lord to the disciples as 
Canon Streeter and those who think with him affirm’ (p. 108); I would 
then say that, taken as a whole, the book is quite good and deserves to 
reach a wide circle. The circumstances being what they are, the author 
has done well to add considered thoughts on the guaestio vexata of 
‘Clerical Veracity’, and, if his paper is occasionally reminiscent of 
pleas raised but lately in other quarters, there is real gain in his 
advancing and urging such very reasonable and pointed suggestions 


as those with which he ends his book. 
H. LATIMER JACKSON. 
VOL. XVII. P 
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The Teaching of Christ: an attempt to appreciate the main lineaments 
of the teaching of Christ in their historical proportion (The Lay- 
man’s Library). By the Rev. Epwarp Gorvon SeLwyn, M.A. 
(Longmans, Green & Co., 1915 ). 


Mr E. G. Setwyn’s book is a very attractive attempt to recognize 
the primary significance of eschatology for the interpretation of the 
teaching of Christ and yet to avoid the impasse in which he thinks 
Father Tyrrell’s statement of the case resulted. This is an altogether 
praiseworthy aim, and Mr Selwyn pursues it with so much learning and 
insight and with so obviously sincere a desire to use the evidence of the 
Gospels fairly, that I cannot doubt that he will have the reward of 
helping many readers in the quest of ‘the truth about our Lord’ to 
which he invites them. He shews us in his book the Catholic tempera- 
ment and reverence happily blended with the recognition of novel points 
of view and the power of giving them pleasing expression. As a fellow- 
student of the same problems for at least as many years as Mr Selwyn 
says they have engaged his attention, I would not only offer him con- 
gratulations but also call attention to some questions which his book 
suggests. With him I am content to leave the specifically ‘liberal 
Protestant’ conception of the facts to its fate in the hands of its 
champions: our common object is an eirenicon between the Catholic 
and the eschatologist positions. Some of Mr Selwyn’s sayings furnish 
me with texts for criticism, because as they stand they seem to indicate 
a point of view from which the desired reconciliation can never be 
attained ; but I would prefer to regard them as oditer dicta which reveal 
a temperament rather than a thought-out intellectual position with 
regard to the actual facts as to our Lord’s consciousness in His life on 
earth and the course of the historical developement of the Church in 
the world. 

On the first point Mr Selwyn formally renounces, for the purpose of 
his investigation, the evidence of the Fourth Gospel. But he adds that 
‘it never ceases to affect the reckoning’. And as a: matter of fact he 
is not true to his formal renunciation. Again and again he lets ‘the 
Johannine conception control his presentation of the Synoptic evidence 
and his interpretation of our Lord’s mind and intention in act and 
saying recorded by the Synoptists. I must content myself with one 
example. 

Mr Selwyn writes ‘ When, for instance, [Jesus] says that “ whosoever 
receiveth me, receiveth not me, but him that sent me”, He must surely 
imply that God is immanent in Him in the Johannine sense’. On the 
contrary, no more is ‘surely’ implied in the saying than the conscious- 
ness of the Prophet, the spokesman, the representative, who must be 
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‘received’ because of the Potentate on whose mission he has come’and 
in whose Name he speaks. The idea that ‘God was immanent in Him’ 
belongs to an entirely different plane of thought from that on which the 
Jesus of the Synoptic Gospels lived. Strictly speaking I do not think 
it is really ‘Johannine’: but in any case the eschatologist will remain 
irreconcileably opposed to Mr Selwyn’s inference from such a saying as 
regards our Lord’s own consciousness at the moment, while he may be 
quite ready to accept the full Catholic doctrine as’ the statement of his 
own belief about the personality and real significance of our Lord. 
I would heartily endorse Mr Selwyn’s conviction that ‘we shall never 
know the truth about our Lord until we have learned to give to 
St John’s Gospel its proper worth as an historical document’. But 
the phrase ‘the truth about our Lord’ is ambiguous. Mr Selwyn 
believes, as I do, in ‘the importance of Time’, and his temperament 
is Catholic. It is not un-Catholic to recognize at least three stages in 
what we may call the Life of our Lord in the past, the first before He 
became incarnate, the second from the moment of His conception to 
the time of His ascension, and the third since the Ascension to the 
present day. It is not un-Catholic to believe that, while during these 
three stages He has been continuously active in the world, yet the 
modes of His consciousness and of His activity have been different. 
The whole ‘truth about our Lord’ would include knowledge of the 
modes of His life and consciousness during all these stages. To treat, 
not indeed all, but a large part of the Fourth Gospel as helping us to 
this knowledge as regards the first and the third stages rather than as 
regards the second: as shewing us, that is to say, what He is in His 
essential relations to God and the World and to a beloved disciple of 
all times rather than what He seemed to Himself and to others to be 
during His life in the world at a particular time as man among men :— 
this, I would submit, is a way of regarding the evidence of the Fourth 
Gospel which offends against no Catholic conviction and yet opens out 
a path to the goal which Mr Selwyn has in view. And if we follow this 
path we shall not be able to speak of our Lord as having ‘ veso/ved to 
die’ (p. 155), or to say that ‘He probably vouchsafed to [His miracles] 
an indirect bearing upon [His own Messiahship]’ (not, in any case, 
a very happy phrase) ; or, indeed, to think of the consciousness of the 
Incarnate Person under any of the ‘Johannine’ categories as commonly 
understood. We shall recognize the stage of the life on earth as 
one in which He really lived as Man, and in our interpretation of acts 
and sayings recorded by the Synoptists we shall not find it necessary to 
attribute to Him in that stage of His life the kind of consciousness the 
Church has inferred from the Johannine ‘history’. 

We shall interpret them all, as historical happenings in time, in 

P2 
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relation to all that we know of their historical environment, not in the 
sense which now seems ‘natural’ to us—natural, that is, for those of us 
who are prejudiced in favour of orthodox formulae—but in the sense 
which as far as we can ascertain would have been ‘ natural’ at the time. 
The ‘eschatologist’ is concerned, like every ‘critical’ student of the 
Gospels, with the actual facts of the moment ; and with regard to these 
the Epistle to the Hebrews supplements the Synoptic Gospels better 
than any other book of the New Testament. He is not precluded 
from taking full account of later experience, our Lord’s as well as that 
of His disciples, down to the present day, in his statement of the whole 
‘truth about our Lord’; and for this purpose the Fourth Gospel is 
invaluable. I think that Mr Selwyn could reach his goal along these 
lines. 

Again, with regard to the historical developement of the Church and 
its institutions in the world, Mr Selwyn seems to me not to have found 
firm footing. When, indeed, with reference to the Eucharist, he lets 
himself write that, if our Lord did not at the Last Supper give the 
verbal command to repeat it, the practice of the primitive Church is 
sufficient evidence of His intention (p. 118), I might attribute the 
sentence to a /apsus styli, were it not that the same idea seems to 
control Mr Selwyn’s ‘appreciation’ of other institutions. Yet he can 
hardly have meant to enunciate a principle which would make havoc of 
all historical investigation. For my own part I have no doubt that the 
practice of the Church as regards the Lord’s Supper rests on at least as 
good ‘authority’ as its practice in the matter of Baptism, But why 
must we attribute a definite ‘intention’ of this kind to our Lord at the 
time of the Last Supper, when there is so much reason to suppose that 
His intention at the moment had a quite other direction? One of 
Schweitzer’s most brilliant and at the same time sanest epigrams was to 
the effect that Jesus ‘instituted’ no sacraments but ‘created’ them. 
He meant, I suppose, much more than that He produced the conditions 
in which sacraments could come into being. And our defence of the 
Church and its institutions, our whole ecclesiastical aetiology, need not 
be forced and strained, as it has been, to rest on unproveable ‘ intentions’ 
or ‘institutions’ of our Lord in His life on earth. We can take our 
stand securely on the fact that His Personality was such that, working 
on the materials which were to hand, it fashioned them into fresh forms 
adapted to the new experiences of His disciples and the new conscious- 
ness which He and those experiences produced. For the origin of the 
practice of the primitive Church in this and other matters we need 
claim no more specific intention of our Lord than for all the later 
developements of the practice of the Church in this and other matters 
ever since. Here again Mr Selwyn’s recognition of ‘the importance of 
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Time’, which implies the importance of the march of events, gives him 
the principle he needs to apply more thoroughly to his historical study 
of the origins and developement of Christianity, if he is to succeed in the 
task of the eipyvorows for which he has high qualifications. 


Christ and the Church: a restatement of belief, by ARTHUR W. ROBINSON, 
D.D. (Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 1915). 


THE later chapters of this little book, on ‘the neglected ideal’ and 
‘corporate living’, rich as they are in quotations from writings of 
Dr Westcott and others, and pointing to most useful lines of activity for 
churchmen at the moment, are sure of welcome. And as a whole the 
book will no doubt be found edifying by those who have learnt to look 
to its author for guidance. His references to the work which criticism 
of the Gospels has done will have a tranquillizing effect on readers who 
cannot themselves be students of the writings of the ‘critics’. 

Yet if they accept Dr Robinson’s estimate of the real amount of 
change in the traditional reading of the facts of our Lord’s life in the 
world that the ‘ results’ of ‘criticism’ entail, they will, in my judge- 
ment, be seriously misled. No doubt the ‘ critics’ must withdraw from 
some positions which they have taken up, but the ‘traditionalists ’ still 
occupy many more that are untenable and must be evacuated before 
peace can be restored. Dr Robinson calls his book ‘a restatement of 
belief’. What the results of criticism require is a restatement of the 
bases of belief, and of that Dr Robinson gives us nothing. His 
illustration of the collection of old pictures that have been rehung is 
strangely inadequate as a description of what has really happened, even 
according to his own account of it; and his suggestion that (following 
the method of the Prayer Book) we can only rightly approach our study 
of the Gospels via the Epistles takes us back to the second century and 
Tertullian’s famous claim. It is the method which the Church has 
followed all the ages since, though it has added to the Epistles the 
Athanasian Creed. For some purposes no doubt it is an excellent 
method, but surely it is too late in the day to recommend it to students 
of the origins and developements of a historical religion. 


J. F. BB. 
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THE PSALTER AND MARTYROLOGY OF 
RICEMARCH. 


The Psalter and Martyrology of Ricemarch (1914), edited for the 
Henry Bradshaw Society by Dr H. J. Lawlor, reproduces, in seventy- 
eight collotype plates, the Hieronymian Martyrology and nine tables 
relating to Kalendar (pl. ii-lviii), selected pages of St Jerome’s Latin 
Psalter secundum Hebraicam veritatem (pl. lix-lxxv), and the verses of 
Ricemarch on the Psalter (pl. Ixxvi), all contained in the Trinity Coll. 
Dublin MS A 4. 20; and parts of two pages of the C. C. C. C. copy of 
St Augustine De Trinitate (pl. Ixxiii sq.), a product of the same school. 
The Trin. Coll. MS has been noticed and partially reproduced more 
than once before ; and most notably it was described by Henry Brad- 
shaw in his Collected Papers; P. Delehaye printed the text of the 
Martyrology in Analecta Bollandiana xxxii (November 1913) while 
the present volumes were in the press; and Dr Lindsay treated of the 
palaeography of the MS in Zarly Welsh Script (1912). The plates 
occupy vol. ii: vol. i contains Dr Lawlor’s Introduction ; a reprint of 
the Martyrology and of the verses; a collation of the Psalter with 
Vallarsi’s text, with reference also to Lagarde’s text, and to other Latin 
Psalters ; notes on the Martyrology, chiefly in the way of collation with 
the texts of the principal MSS, on the nine tables, and on the verses 
of Ricemarch; and lastly, an appendix containing ‘The Lament 
of Ricemarch’, ninety pathetic verses bewailing the ‘ frightfulness’ of 
the Norman conquerors of south-west Wales in 1094, from the Brit. 
Mus. MS Cotton, Faustina C. 1. The Dublin and Cambridge MSS are 
products of the ‘School of St Davids’. Sulien the Wise was born in 
Cardiganshire ¢. 1014, and went to Ireland ¢. 1058 to perfect his 
studies in the Irish schools, which, reviving with the slackening of the 
Danish invasions, had, just at this period, reached the zenith of their 
renewed life and of their new organization. Thirteen years later he 
returned to Wales and founded a school, probably at Llanbadarn Fawr ; 
but, Sulien having become bishop of St Davids in 1072, it is commonly 
called the ‘School of St Davids’. Sulien’s principal disciples were his 
four sons, of whom Ricemarch was one ; and according to the chronicler, 
‘after Ricemarch instruction for scholars ceased at Menevia ’, apparently 
as a result of the Norman conquest. The studies and aptitudes of the 
school included patristic literature, hagiology, the writing of Latin verses, 
and calligraphy and illumination. All these are illustrated by the 
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Dublin MS, which was written for Ricemarch by one Ithael, while 
John, Ricemarch’s brother, added the illuminated capitals, and 
apparently Ricemarch himself wrote his curious verses on David and 
the Psalter. This is, put shortly, the story told by Dr Lawlor in the 
Introduction, where he has also some interesting pages on the Irish 
scholars and schools from the seventh century to the eleventh, and 
points out the signs of Irish influence on the school of St Davids both 
in the Martyrology and in Ricemarch’s Zife of St David (perhaps the 
first biography of David to be written, and certainly the source of all 
the later lives). In the Introduction Dr Lawlor also describes the MS 
and discusses its date and history : it was written approximately in 1079 ; 
and in the seventeenth century it belonged to William Bedell, Provost of 
Trinity Coll. and later Bishop of Kilmore, who bequeathed it to 
James Ussher, among whose books it passed to Trinity College in about 
1665. I do not know anything about the criticism of the Hieronymian 
Martyrology and can therefore form no judgement of Dr Lawlor’s 
discussion of Ricemarch’s text ; but he seems to succeed in shewing 
by means of Ricemarch that the Epternach text, for the superiority of 
the text of which Mgr Duchesne contends in his edition of the Martyro- 
logy (Acta SS. Nov. ii), is composite and not of equal authority 
throughout ; and consequently that Mgr Duchesne’s argument needs 
revision. As to the Psalter, Dr Lawlor points out that it supports 
Lagarde’s text as against Vallarsi’s, and is closely related to Lagarde’s 
Reichenau and Bamberg MSS, both of the tenth century. I wonder 
why Dr Lawlor did not print the whole of the introduction to the 
Psalter, instead of only the selection on pp. xviii sq. With reference 
to the final note on p. 120, is not the allusion, in the last line of Rice- 
march’s verses, to Ex. xxvi 1; and the meaning of the last two lines, 
‘may Ithael (#//e), the scribe, have his name inscribed on the gems of 
the High-priest’s breastplate; and the cherubim depicted on the 
curtains of the shrine take John (Amc), the painter, under the shelter 
of their wings’, Airudin being in the genitive ? 


F, E. BRIGHTMAN. 
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RECENT ASSYRIOLOGY. 


Babylonian Letters of the Hammurapi Period. A. Uncnav. (Vol. vii 
of the University Museum Publications of the Babylonian Section 
of the University of Pennsylvania. University Museum, Phila- 
delphia, 1915.) 

Tue indefatigable Ungnad has once more presented us with a first- 
rate monograph, containing 133 texts from the Museum of the Penn- 
sylvania University in Philadelphia. Exquisitely copied with faultless 
accuracy, they are a pleasure to read. The plan of the series allows of 
only a few texts being transliterated and translated, but these are 
of interest and most competently handled. Only twenty-nine of the letters 
belong to excavations of the University at Nippur, contemporary with 
the contracts just published by Dr Chiera. The letters purchased came 
from Sippar and belong with the contracts already published by Ranke 
and Poebel. 

The letters, like those of later times, are very difficult to understand ; 
largely because they are for the most part without any clue to the cir- 
cumstances of the writer and recipient, and we are ignorant of their 
relations. Some indeed are simple enough, but usually the letter 
naturally deals with some business within the knowledge of the corre- 
spondents alone and implies much that we cannot even guess. They 
can often be dated with fair accuracy by the style of writing, but 
towards the end of the first dynasty period this is a very uncertain 
characteristic. Fortunately one or two name the king and a few are 
actually dated. 

Beside the incidental light thrown upon manners and customs, the 
language is full of interest for grammar and philology. This will be 
fully available, as Dr Ungnad will shortly give us complete transcrip- 
tions and renderings in his Badylonische Briefe, the first part of which 
has already appeared in the Vorderasiatische Bibliothek (Leipzig, 
Hinrichs, 1914). 

A new inscription of Hammurapi’s follows the letters. It relates to 
the building of the walls of Sippar in the earlier part of the reign, 
twenty-third to twenty-fifth year, and was probably found at Sippar. 
A useful index of proper names of persons, places, gods, is followed by 
a list of the tablets, shewing their class-marks. 


Sumerian Epic of Paradise, The Flood and the Fall of Man. 
S. Lancpon. (Vol. x no. 1 of the University Museum Publica- 
tions of the Babylonian Section of the University of Pennsylvania. 
University Museum, Philadelphia, 1915.) 

In the June number of the Proceedings of the Society of Biblical 
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Archaeology, 1913, Dr Langdon published a fragment of a tablet among 
those found by the Babylonian Expedition of the University of Penn- 
sylvania. The account then given of it, as might have been expected 
from its fragmentary condition, has not been entirely corroborated by 
the remains which have since been found and joined to it. The whole 
now forms a very large tablet, almost complete, which well deserves the 
first edition and discussion now devoted to it in this important volume. 

The surprise lies in the discovery of a Sumerian version of the Fall 
and the Flood. It has been called an Epic and is part of a hymn 
of praise. According to this very ancient view of the earlier history of 
the world, the gods ruled over men in a Golden Age in an earthly 
Paradise. Its situation, not entirely inconsistent with that of the 
Garden of Eden, lay in Dilmun, an island or peninsula far down the 
Persian Gulf. What led the gods to determine upon the destruction 
of man does not appear, but the gods decided to destroy him by 
a Deluge. ‘This lasted nine months, but the mother-goddess contrived 
to save the king and certain pious men, in a boat. After the flood the 
hero of the Deluge was deified. He resumed his earthly life as 
a gardener, and was instructed by the gods in the secrets of horticulture. 
He was forbidden to eat of the fruit of a certain plant which Dr Langdon 
thinks was the cassia. He, however, disobeyed and lost his power of 
long life, if not ofimmortality. Much of Dr Langdon’s work is occupied 
in learned comparison with the Biblical and other Babylonian stories. 

This is no small undertaking, extremely well done, but naturally the 
new as well as the old material will need much study before all its 
purport can be estimated at its true worth. Meantime, students will 
long turn to this work as a summary of all that is yet known of the old 
Babylonian doctrines of Paradise, Fall, and Flood. 

The reading 2asgid is now to be abandoned for diru, p. 9, since 
Landsberger shewed this to be its value in the Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie, 
1911. We are grateful for a full and excellent Index. 


Legal and Administrative Documents from Nippur, chiefly from the 
Dynasties of Isin and Larsa, by Epwarp Curera, Ph.D. 
Harrison Research Fellow in Semitics. (Vol. viii no. r of the 
University Museum Publications of the Babylonian Section, 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 1914.) 


THIs is an excellent piece of work, admirably sustaining the high 
standard set by the previous volumes (see_/. 7: S. vol. xvi, p. 440). Over 
a hundred texts are admirably copied and reproduced, a number of 
half-tone photographic reproductions shew what the tablets are like and 
serve to check the copies. A list of personal names, a list of official 
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titles, a description of the tablets, an index of catalogue numbers, 
a valuable key to the method of transcription, and a bibliography render 
the work complete and facilitate its use by the layman as well as the 
student. We may ungrudgingly bestow high praise on Dr Chiera’s 
skill and accuracy and premise that our criticisms in no way detract 
from this, but are intended merely to supplement and improve the 
treatment. 

In the introduction, in the section on the Place of Origin, we should 
note that Nippur tablets denote those found at Nippur, but Isin tablets 
and Larsa tablets denote tablets, wherever found, of the time of the 
dynasties of Isin and Larsa. It is an uncorrected error to print Sheil 
for Scheil. The section on the characteristics of these tablets is most 
interesting and informing, the discussion of the seals and the personal 
names is a model. ‘There is an excellent chapter on Rim-Sin and the 
Fall of Isin. The city of Isin, seat of a dynasty which immediately 
succeeded that of Ur, was taken by Sin-muballit in his seventeenth 
year, again ten years later by Hammurabi and also by Rim-Sin who 
dated for thirty years after this capture. But he did not long survive 
the tenth year of Samsu-iluna, which fell forty-six years after Hammu- 
rabi’s capture. Even if we allow him six years of reign before or after 
the thirty years dated from the fall of Isin, it is clear that his capture of 
that city was at least ten years later than Hammurabi’s, and gives him 
a reign of at least forty-six years. But in his thirty-first year Ham- 
murabi decisively defeated Rim-Sin, and from that time ruled over 
Nippur, presumably also over Isin and Larsa. His son Samsu-iluna 
reigned over Nippur up to his twenty-ninth year, at least. Now if Rim- 
Sin was so badly defeated in the thirty-first year of Hammurabi, and 
yet had held Isin thirty years, he must have taken Isin at least as early 
as Hammurabi’s first year. There are about six years of his reign 
beside. They can hardly be put before Hammurabi came to the 
throne, for Sin-muballit took Isin three years earlier, Ur and Larsa 
a year before. It is thus possible that after these captures, on the death 
of Sin-muballit, Rim-Sin took back both Larsaand Isin.: But the whole 
subject remains obscure. Dr Chiera rejects all the suggestions so far 
made and considers that Rim-Sin’s capture of Isin could not have 
preceded the commencement of Hammurabi’s reign, and adduces 
reasons for placing it between his twentieth and twenty-fifth years. 
This is due to the new evidence offered by the texts he publishes. 

The importance of the question lies in the fact that the final fall 
of Isin must determine the close of its dynasty, and as we know the 
duration of that dynasty which succeeded the dynasty of Ur, we can 
date back from the first dynasty of Babylon to the beginning of the 
dynasty of Ur. It is too long a task to undertake here to examine all 
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the alternatives, but Dr Chiera has not quite allowed for all con- 
siderations, and the questions are still unanswered. 

Some score of the new texts are transcribed and translated as 
specimens. This part of the work is well done, and the notes will be 
specially helpful to those struggling with the difficulties of Sumerian 
grammar. ‘There follows a long section on the date formulae of the 
different kings of the dynasties of Isin and Larsa. As the new material 
brings fresh evidence, this is a very valuable discussion. These year- 
names form a sort of chronicle of the events in each reign. We cannot 
yet place these events in chronological order, but the order of the 
reigns and their total duration is almost completely fixed. Most 
of the events are peaceful, building of walls or temples, cutting canals, 
dedicating temple furniture, &c., rarely warlike operations. The city 
Dunum, mentioned in year (e) of Rim-Sin may be the same as the 
problematical zwdum of the tenth year of Sumula-ilu. It is to be noted 
that the dates of Rim-Sin now give year-names for at least fourteen 
years beside the thirty years dated from the capture of Isin. It may 
be that some of these forty-four years overlap. This would seriously 
affect the arguments hitherto advanced. Forty-four years before the 
tenth of Samsu-iluna would carry us back to the ninth year of Ham- 
murabi, and if the fourteen are concurrent with fourteen out of the thirty 
we should be at the twenty-third year of that king, which would confirm 
Dr Chiera’s date, ‘between twentieth and twenty-fifth’. On p. 67 we 
may perhaps find a reconciliation of the variants in the date of the 
twenty-eighth year of Samsu-iluna, by noting that AursSana may be 
taken as Sumerian for ‘adu, and the hostile king may be really Mutu- 
Sadim, ‘Man of the mountain’. It may be noted also, that in the 
thirty-seventh year of Ammiditana, that king destroyed the wall of Isin 
which the men of Damki-ili8u had built. Was this a centenary? It is 
exactly one hundred years later than Hammurabi’s capture of Isin in 
his seventh year. 


Sumerian business and administrative documents from the earliest times 
to the dynasty of Agade. G. A. Barton. (Vol. ix no, 1 of the 
University Museum Publications of the Babylonian Section, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. University Museum, Philadelphia, 1915.) 


Dr Barton, who has distinguished himself by the publication of 
a large number of similar business and administrative documents from 
Telloh, of the so-called second dynasty of Ur, preserved in the 
Haverford Museum, now gives us a very important selection of the 
earlier tablets of Philadelphia Museum. ‘Two of these are very early, 
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one is almost pictographic. Both are of extreme importance for the 
study of the developement of the signs. 

A number of the texts are transliterated and translated. The first 
Dr Barton takes to be a record of the means adopted to rid some 
district of a plague of locusts and caterpillars. After these few illustra- 
tions of the class of document we get a valuable index of persons, gods, 
places, and month-names, a list of tablets and their class-marks. 

The autographic reproductions of the author’s copies of his texts, 
132 in number, are invaluable for the early forms, and will be a mine 
of material for study in the future. Much of their meaning is still very 
obscure, but it is only by multiplication of texts that comparison 
becomes available, and these will doubtless yield their secrets to the 
same methods which have proved so successful in the past. Assyrio- 
logists owe a deep debt of gratitude to Dr Barton for the careful toil 
and conscientious labour which he has bestowed on his difficult task. 
We hope that the second part will ere long follow to tell us what he has 
been able to make of them. 


Historical and religious texts from the Temple Library of Nippur, by 
STEPHEN LANGDON. (Vol. xxxi. The Babylonian Expedition of 
the University of Pennsylvania. Miinchen. Rudolf Merkel, 
Erlangen, 1914.) 


Now that Professor H. V. Hilprecht has left Philadelphia, the series 
of Publications of the Babylonian Expedition, Series A, Cuneiform 
Texts, appears to be carried on by the Professor in Europe, while 
a new series (see pp. 216 ff supra) has been started by the University 
Museum. Whether this European continuation is a private venture 
of the Professor’s, or of the German publishers, does not appear. But 
one is struck with certain changes. The title-page allows us to suppose 
that we have here more Philadelphia Museum texts, and the same note 
that ‘the Editor determines the material to constitute a volume’, 
encourages us to suppose that we have yet another volume of texts 
from the same source. In external appearance, too, this volume goes 
with the Philadelphia ‘Series A’, and its general plan is identical. It 
is, however, entirely produced in Germany, at Leipzig. Of its sixty 
texts none come from the Philadelphia Museum, most are from Con- 
stantinople, some from the British Museum, and one or two from the 
Ashmolean Museum, or the Bodleian Library, at Oxford. It is 
eminently desirable that the Constantinople treasures should find an 
editor, all the more so that Dr Langdon points out how fast they are 
perishing. It has always been a matter for regret that such perishable 
antiquities should be left to the care of Turkish officials, but ignorance 
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and indifference are not the monopoly of Orientals. Till lately the 
New World was little better. 

It is difficult to know who was responsible for calling any of these 
texts ‘historical’, presumably the compiler of the Constantinople 
catalogue. It is true that Naram-Sin is named in no. 1, but no event 
of his reign is recorded, and the nearest approach to a historical state- 
ment is that ‘ Divine Naram-Sin in the seventh year wast thou named, 
a king for seven years conducting the chieftainship’. This looks more 
like an address to a king. We may perhaps conclude that Naram-Sin 
ruled seven years without disaster, and that then he lost the divine 
favour. But it is slight evidence to build history upon. So; a lamenta- 
tion over the ruin of Kesh and Nippur at the hands of the people of 
Gutium, merely suggests that these two cities were severely injured in 
the conquest, which may well be historically true, but scarcely makes 
the lamentation a historical text. So far as titles go, no other historical 
text is contained in the collection. The hymns, litanies, as well as the 
lamentations, may claim to be religious, but the fragment of the Code 
of Hammurabi and the medical texts can hardly be classed as either 
historical or religious. 

Nevertheless, the texts themselves are valuable both for their con- 
tributions to our knowledge of Sumerian and for the valuable notes 
added by Dr Langdon. The copies of the texts are clearly written 
and present a neat, clean appearance, easy to read and study. Full 
transcriptions and translations of some score of the most important are 
given, in accordance with the plan of Series A. We may be allowed to 
hope that Dr Langdon will see his way soon to give us full translations 
of them all. It seems evident that so far as his part of the work goes 
it is very well done, even if, as is natural to expect, the progress of 
science and the acumen of other scholars may bring about better 
renderings and overlooked facts. 

There are, as usual in the American Assyriological works, many 
printer’s errors, some of them not such as the reader would be likely to 
correct. Whether this can be due to the author’s impatience of the 
trouble of proof-corrections, or to the printer’s fear of suggesting that 
a free worker could be in error, the result is not satisfactory. On p. 1 
the author is made to state that da-tuk is suspiciously like Da-#i-Eniil. 
No reason appears for the statement. One surely cannot be supposed 
to understand that the mere fact that the two words, one meaning 
a conqueror (?), the other a proper name, begin with the same syllable, 
is suspicious. The ancients must have been in a poor way, if either 
word could be .mistaken for the other. It would remind us of some 
recent conjectural textual emendations of the Old Testament. The two 
sons of Naram-Sin named are Bingalisharri and Shargalisharri; one, 
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the latter, did succeed to the throne. Hence the remark, credited to 
Thureau-Dangin, that ‘it is curious that neither of Naram-Sin’s two 
sons succeeded to the throne’, is itself curious, if not misleading. The 
real difficulty is that contemporary inscriptions do not sustain the 
tradition that Naram-Sin was the son of Sargon, but neither do they 
contradict it. 

On p. 3 n. 3 we are apparently told that Umma is near Baghdad, 
which is unsubstantiated. On p. 5 Eriagu seems to be identified with 
Warad-Sin without further ado. It does not appear clear why Dungi, 
Gimil-Sin, and Ibi-Sin should be regarded on p. 6 as Sumerian, while 
Ishbi-Urra is looked on as Semite on p. 5. The evidence of the names 
by themselves points the other way. It is difficult to see why the poem 
should be called ‘a hymn to Dungi’ on p. 9. It seems rather to be to 
Ninlil, though it prays for Dungi, who is said by the editor to be ‘not 
yet deified’. Like the poem on p. 14, it would better be called a 
‘hymn in honour of Dungi’, though in this case Dungi is addressed in 
the second person. In n. 3 p. 17 Lagamal is said to be a goddess. 
The evidence for this is slight. There does not seem to be much 
reason for calling no. vi a hymn, because it contains two lines addressed 
to a god. The rest celebrates the deeds of a conqueror, whom the 
editor identifies with Dungi. 

It is usual to indicate by ‘transcription’ a rendering into Roman 
type of the Sumerian or Semite text, and by ‘translation’ a rendering 
into English, or other modern language, of the meaning of the text. 
Dr Langdon speaks of the translation of various kings, which use 
may perhaps be supported by the common phrase ‘translation of 
a Bishop’, but the ‘transcription of Scheil’, if used in any analogous 
sense, is at least startling as applied to a modern Assyriologist. 

In the interesting comments on the fragment of the Code of Ham- 
murabi, the editor thinks that § 147 was ‘a short section inserted into 
the standard text’. But it may equally well have been omitted from 
the standard text in error. The book is full of acute suggestions, and 
there can be no doubt that Dr Langdon has made many most valuable 
contributions to the understanding of the Sumerian language, but there 
are many strange spellings, which do not suggest either American or 
German standards. The colophon of this text does not contain a date, 
and the mention of Hammurabi in it only certifies that it is his Code, 
not that the copy was made in his reign. That conclusion may be 
deduced from the script, but this is not a very trustworthy criterion at 
any time. : 

Despite the many inaccuracies of the above kind, we must be very 
grateful to the author for the pains he has expended on the editing of 
these difficult but valuable and welcome texts. 


C. H. W. Jouns. 
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